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Hughes & Mullins 
WILL SHE BE QUEEN OF SPAIN?—PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG 


Rumour declared last week that the King's niece, Princess Ena of Battenberg, only daughter of Princess Henry, is to be betrothed to the young King of Spain. Whatever 
‘truth there may be in the statement it is a very curious fact that the Princess, who will celebrate her birthday on October 24 (she was korn in 1887), should be the only 
memiber of our Royal Family named after a Spaniard, namely, the Empress Eugénie, for her full name is Victoria Eugénie Julia Ena 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berrie Copyright Conyention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


Redciiffe Hotel. In beau:iful 


Garage. 


Station Hotel. Aviemore, 
W. H. Legge, Manager. 


PAIGNTON. 
grounds facing sea. 


AVIEMORE. 
Strathspey. 


PAIGNTON. Gerston Hotel. Close to 


station and sea, Garage. 


BIDEFORD. Tanton’s Hotel. Central for 


North Devon. Motor Garage. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. South 
aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, 
garden and lounge, covered tensjs court. 
Turkish, sea-water and medicated baths. 
The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk 
of the Golt Links.—For tariff address, 
W. KNEESE, Manager. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered 


Alfred Foster, Manager. 


way. 


first-class cuisine, ), winter 


ScaARBORO’. The Gainsborough Private 
Hotel. South cliff. Delightfully situated. 
En pension. Table d'Héte. Telegrams: 
“‘Cantab, Scarborough.'’ Nat. Tel. 0202 


SOUTHAMPTON. The Dolphin. Motor 
Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of 


Scottish Highlands. 


South-Western Hotel. 
Manager, F, Kuntze. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Garage, two pits. 


(Somerset). Queen’s Hotel. 
Headquar-ers Golf Club. 


BURNHAM 
Facing Sea. 


Swanace. The Royal Victoria Hotel. 
Proprietress, Miss J. Vincen:. 


DAWLISH. Southwood’s London Hotel, 
Strand. Old established first-class family. 


Castle Hotel. The County 
Garage and: every convenience. 


TAUNTON. 
House. 


Devonport. Royal Hotel, First class 


Naval and Military. 


TEIGNMOUTH. Royal Hotel. Sea front. 


Unrivalled view. 


Runnycleave Hotel. High- 
Baths. Garage. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
class cooking. 


Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, Belgrave Hotel. First-class 


In own grounds of 4 acres. 


TORQUAY. 
family. 


INVERNESS. 
Manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. The 
most charming in the provinces. Recon- 
structed and refurnished. L*ft. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. 
Unique quarters for hunting men 


TORQUAY. Queen’s Hotel. Central position 
on sza front. 


LovnpDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most 
charming position in London. Overlooking 
Hyde Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per 
day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. 


Torquay. Grand Hotel. Nearest station 


facing sea, best position. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE,. Week-end 
**Grand Atlantic Hotel.” Garage, 
Atlantic Breezes.’ For Booklet, Stamp, 
PuiLtrut, Stationer. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Ccn- 
tral for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


Mattock BATH. ‘The Carlsbad of Eng- 
land."" Royal Hotel and Baths. A 
luxurious Hotel, with perfect system of 
Continental and Elec:ric Baths. 


WEYMOUTH. The Royal Hotel. Leading 


Modern Hotel, facing sea. 


Crown WEYMOUTH. Gloucester Hotel. Oldest 


established Family Hotel on front. 


New Forest, LYNDHURST. 
Hotel. 60 rooms. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE COIS Ee UM: 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different irom that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 as., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and: 
zs. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s.. 3s., and gs. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard), Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony, 6d, 
(elephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price ta all Fauteuils and Stalls. Tele- 
grams :‘'Coliseum, London.” 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop, 


1s. to 5s., usual Agents. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 
320, Regent Street. Rosert NEwMAN, Manager. 


HOW TO FIND A FLAT. 


There are probably thousands of people in London to-day who are 
tramping all over the town in search of a furnished or unfurnished flat. 
Many of them are tired of studying the advertisement columns of the 
newspapers, as the flats advertisements are usually jumbled up in the 


CHARING CROSS, 


*most hopeless confusion and the task of finding the flat you want is lik > 


iS) 


looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. When you think you have 
found a likely fat and make inquiries about it you generally discover 
that it is situated in exactly that part of London where you do not wis) 
to reside. To put yourself entirely in the hands of an agent, on the 
other ‘hand, is by no means a satisfactory proceeding, as no agent. has. 
anything like a really complete register of furnished and unfurnished 
flats. Many of our readers are probably in this predicament at the 
present time, as they may not be aware that, thanks to one of our con- 
temporaries, a really reliable guide to flatland can now be obtained 
everywhere. for the modest sum of oné penny! It is The Evening 
Standard and St. James's Gazette. This paper publishes every day in 
every edition a whole page or more of adyertisements of “ llats, 
Maisonettes, and Bachelors’ Chambers To Let.” ‘These advertisements 
are not jumbled up in the usual indiscriminate manner but are care- 
fully classified according to locality and subdivided under separate 
headings as ‘‘Mayfair and St. James's,’ “ Westminster and Victoria,” 
“Maida Vale, St. John’s Wood, and Hampstead,” ete. The readers can 
thus see at a glance exactly what flats are available in the various. 
districts and can also make an easy comparison of the accommodation — 
and the charges of the flats to let in any particular district. This\ 
admirable system of advertising flats to let was adopted by our con- } 
temporary six months ago, and judging from the enormous number of 
advertisements which flow into its flats columns every day, it is as 
popular with advertisers as with the general public. The Evening 
Standard has evidently become the recognised medium for this class of 
advertisement, and there is no doubt that the system of classification 
adopted by the paper is a sound one. If any of our readers are in search 
of a furnished or unfurnished flat we cannot advise them too strongly 
to get an Evening Standard and make a careful study of its flats page. 
They will save themselves an enormous amount of trouble and worry 
by so doing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. BY! “tHE TAT LEER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Apam Bebe. By George Eliot. 6d. (Ne!son.) 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE: an Interpr<tation, Embodying Wagner's own Explanations. 
Leighton Cleathcr and Kasil Crump. 2s, 64... (J. etatten.) 
A Boox or EnGtisH Love Porms chosen out of Posts from Wyatt to Arrol], 


By Alice 


By. Edward 


Hutton, 3s. 64. nt. (.. et..wen.) 
Quaint SaYINGS FROM THE Works OF Sir THOMAS Browne. Compiled by Mrs. Martin Hood 
Wilkin. 3s. 64. (Elliot < tock.) 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME, 
Twelve months. - - - - - £1 8s, ad. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. id. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

: Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irresrective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y.; 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THe TATLeEr,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. #H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XVI. of 
ARs ila euiboAG IMAL Jeylat, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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The 


‘over the tragic death of Miss 
Money, the Lavender Hill 
dairymaid whose body was 
‘discovered in Merstham Tun- 
nel on the Brighton Com- 
pany’s line to Redhill. No 
clear evidence was forthcom- 
ing te prove whether the 
‘case was one of suicide, 
accident, or murder. On 
Sunday last several ofliciais 
of the railway endeavoured 
to gain light on the tragedy 
by following as closely as 
possible the supposed inci- 
‘dents of the mystery. The 
oflicials travelled down in the 
carriage thought to have been 
occupied by Miss Money—a 
first-class compartment num- 
bered 508. A signalman 1s 


The Mystery of Merstham.—At the 
beginning of this week mystery still hung 


Miss Money 


THE MYSTERY OF 


now reported to have said that he saw a struggle going on in 
the train as it passed his box, and a gentleman reports having 


‘seen a girl whom he feels Sure was 
Miss Money waiting at Victoria Station 
‘on the evening of the tragedy. She 
was met by a man who appeared to be 
her lover. 


Perils by Rail.—The tragedy at 
Merstham has provoked the usual crop 
of recommendations that corridor trains 
should be substituted for the “ murder ” 
compartments of the old-fashioned rail- 
way rolling stock. But a corridor is 
not a preventive. On the contrary, | 
can imagine a criminal gaining admis- 
sion by the corridor to the compartment 
in which his victim is alone, and after 
the crime has been committed making 
his escape with facility. The man who 
commits. murder in an old-fashioned 
railway carriage is in most cases 


safely boxed up until the train stops. 
With a corridor to retire through he 
may slip away at once and lose himself 
in the crowd, even though the train is 
running sixty miles an hour. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT LANDING AT ST. MARY'S 


The Duke went on his tour of military inspection in 


the Duke stands Mr. Dorrien-Smith, the Governor of 


‘ 


Merstham Tunnel 


MERSTHAM 


pany. 


the City of London in 1gor. 


Gossip Of the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes fcr its theme.— Stele. 


TUNNEL 


TPE RATE ie 


Mr. : 


\der- 


London’s New Civic Chief. 


man Vaughan Morgan, alderman of the 


Cordwainer Ward, is to be 
the new Lord Mayor — of 
London in succession to Sir 
John Pound, who now 
occupies the famous. office 
of municipal chief of the 
greatest city in the world, 
The election of the new Lord 
Mayor was unanimous, the 
Lord Mayor being subjected 
to some cross-questions by a 
liveryman who had his ques- 
tions duly satisfied. Alder- 
man Walter Vaughan Morgan 
is an old Bluecoat. boy who 
subsequently joined five of 
his brothers in founding the 
firm of Morgan Bros., mer- 
chants and bankers, and in 
originating the business of 
the Morgan Crucible Com- 


He is treasurer of Christ's Hospital and was a. sheriff of 


Ellis 


& Walery 


THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT OF LONDON 


Mr, Alderman Vaughan Morgan 


the Channel last week. 
the Scilly Isles 


Gibson 


Behind 


He is an enthusiastic 'reemason. 
Being a bachelor Mrs. Hornby Steer, 
the Lord Mayorelect’s niece, will act 
as Lady Mayoress. Mrs. Steer is the 
wile of the Rey. W. H. Hornby Steer, 
vicar of St. Philip's, Kennington Road. 


From the Cape.-—That clever Cape 
lawyer, Sir Henry Juta, is back again 
in London I see. If he had his own 
way—and in this matter his way is 
Lady Juta’s—he would make it his 
permanent residence. He has enjoyed 
all the honours that Cape Town could 
bestow upon a member of the pro- 
fession, and has even been ‘Mr. 
Speaker” there in the local “ House.” 
In his marriage, too, he was fortunate 
since Lady Juta was one of the cleverest 
and most beautiful women in the 
colony, and is now a leader of the best 
“set in local society. Sir Henry can 
be very amusing if he chooses, and if 
fate had been unkind to him might 
have made a living on the stage. Lady 
Juta has similar talents. 


EASTBOURNE'S CROQUET TOURNAMENT 


Mr. Beaton and Miss Gower divided the prize for the open singles in the contest 


at Eastbourne last week 
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The Funeral of the City Waif’s “Little Father.” 


A Fasting Holiday. — Fasting appears to be a 
new form of holiday relaxation. A well-known 
Viennese actress has been trying it with satisfactory 
results. For twenty-three days she lived in a glass 
cage, taking nothing but mineral waters, of which 
she consumed sixty bottles. Crowds gazed at her 
in her glass box on the Prater, where she studied 
her part for the next piece she is to appear in. 
On coming out she declared herself stronger and 
more lively than she had ever felt in her life, and 
made a hearty meal of trout, veal, and beer, followed 
by two cups of coffee and schnapps. 


Princess Marie Bonaparte.—I learn from an 
American contemporary that the Princess Marie 
Bonaparte proposes to pay an early visit to her 
American relative, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Secretary of the Navy. If the visit 
comes olf W ashington 
society will not only 
have the pleasure of 
entertaining one of the 
most charming Parisi- 
ennes of the day but 
will also have as a 
guest one of the greatest 
heiresses in France. 
Princess Marie Bona- 
parte is the only child 
of Prince Roland, the 
celebrated savant, and 
the late Princess Eleo- 
nore, who died at her 
child’s birth twenty- 
three years ago. 


THE FLOWER-COVERED HEARSE 


Farewell to the Waif’s 
Friend. — The Barnardo 
funeral procession from the 
Burdett Road to Barking- 
side was of striking pro- 
portions. Tens of thou- 
sands witnessed the passing 
of the Barnardo boys and 
admirers of the late Dr. 
Barnardo as the procession 


ADMIRERS OF _ DR.’ 
BARNARDO 


Following in the proc:ssion 


proceeded to Liverpool 
Street Station. Dr. Bar- 
nardo, ‘the father of no- 
body’s children,’ had been 
intimately connected with 
the East London district of 
Barkingside. 

The Oldest Newspaper 
in the World.—The oldest 
newspaper in the world is 
published in Pekin. It is 


BOYS FROM BARNARDO HOMES 


THE LATE DR. BARNARDO Walking in the procession 


His last pertrait, specially taken 

for THe TATLER The Poet’s Daughter. —~ 
Countess Torby and her 
husband, the Grand Duke 
Michael, are in mourning on 
account of the death of her 
father, Prince Nicholas of 
Nassau. The prince and his 
morganatic wile, Countess 
Merenberg, used to spend 
most ofthe winter at Cannes, 
-where the Grand Duke is 
also a regular and popular 
resident.. There Countess 
Merenberg felt really more 


called the Tsing Rao, and 
is about to celebrate the 
4,100th anniversary of its 
foundation. Notwithstand- 
ing its long career the paper 
has never found it necessary 
to change the form of its 
publication. 


BAND FROM A BARNARDO HOME 


. Playing at Barkingside at home than she did in 
Wiesbaden, where German 
\ society never took quite kindly to one who was not of the 


blood. She mixed a good deal, however, with the cosmo- 
politan set in Germany and was very popular with them, for 
she was, and is, one of the most amiable women. 


A Romantic Career.—Her career has been a_ regular 
romance. She is in real life the poet’s daughter who married 
a prince. Unfortunately she was the heroine also of a divorce, 
for as Mdlle. Natalie Pouschkine she married a M. de Doubelt, 
and the union was not a success. Beauty is not always a 
passport to happiness; generally it is the reverse, and it was 
so at first in the case of Countess Merenberg. In her youth she 
is said to have been a lovely woman with a creamy complexion 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN THE COLOSSAL TENT AT BARKINGSIDE of the velvety kind that is so unique. 
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The King’s Visit to Loch Duich im Ross-shire. 


The King as a Highland Laird.—‘‘ When in Rome do as 
the Romans do” appears to be the motto. of King Edward, 
While at Balmoral the Ning 
The “garb of Old 


at least as regards dress. 


always wears Scots tweeds 
Gaul” is peculiarly becom- 
ing to his Majesty. At 
Glenquoich the King wore 
Harris tweeds supplied by 
a Fort William firm and in 
the evenings a kilt of tartan 
with the sporran, dirk, and 
other et ceteras of a chief- 
tain’s costly dress. Ning 
Edward had his own piper, 
John Campbell, who came 
specially from Balmoral 
with him during his visit 
to Glenquoich. ‘Those who 
saw the leave-taking be- 
tween the King and Lord 
Burton at Invergarry say 
that there was very evident 
regret on the part of both 
the royal guest and_ his 
host at the parting. The 
King twice grasped his 
host’s hand with -warm 
affection and expressed ‘a 
thousand thanks” for all 
lis kindness. 


His Majesty’s Vales. — 
The King left many highly- 
prized souvenirs of his visit 
among the household of 
Lord and Lady Burton and 
others. The steward, the 
chef, the housekeeper, the 
stalkers, the head gardener, 
and other old servants were 
recipients of royal favours. 


tiful silver flask, the others jewelled pins or brooches with the 
The King specially delighted Grant, the head 
gardener, by calling at his cottage to see his little invalid girl. 


roya l monogram. 


This is a photograph taken at Let 


terfearn and shows the King se 
specially chartered by Lord I 


Decauville season end than 


and the kilt. 


1. Woodhouse 


THE KING GOING ON BOARD THE YACHT AT LOCH DUICH 


The royal visit to Loch Duich was the signal for a very cordial demonstration by about 300 p:rople 
assembled at various points on the shore. In the Joch there was a fair number of private 
yachts, and the embarkation of the royal party was watched with great interest 


The head stalker received a beau- 


assures the landlord a_ true 


HIS MAJESTY IN A VERY UNCONVENTIONAL ATTITUDE 


ated in the stern of tt 


5 


appear from the surface of the table. 
this arrangement does away with the services of a waiter and 
account 
playing as well as the proper pay for the same. 


The ‘‘Saison” at Biarritz.—No sooner does the Trouville- 
that of Biarritz begins. 
latter this year promises to be particularly brilliant as the 
young King of Spain proposes to: profit by the near neighbour- 


The 


hood of San Sebastian to 
favour the French resort 
pretty frequently with his 


presence. His — ancestral 
blood seems to have 
mounted in his ~ Majesty's 


veins since the day of his 
triumphal visit to Paris, 
and he feels himself in- 
stinctively attracted 
towards Trance. Biarritz, 
which has always been the 
point of junction — for 
French-Spanish society, is 
likely to possess a regular 
colony of the © latter. 
Moreover, alt the distin- 
guished women of French 
society are making a point 
of being present there this 
autumn, Among others 
who have begun to prepare 
for their visit are the Mar- 
quise de Saint-Sauveur, 
the Duchesse de Rohan, 
and the Marquise de Massa. 


Billiarcs. 
invention in 
automatical 
B L S . ° + 
xy dropping a 


Automatical 
A recent 
Germany — is 
billiards. 


small coin into a slot the 
balls are produced auto- 
matically = from hidden 


pockets, and at the end of 
fifteen minutes they 
In cafés and restaurants 


dis- 


of the time spent in 


V. Woodhouse 


ne cutter in which he was rowed by some sturdy highlanders to the Chrysalis, the yacht 
3urton for the Loch Duich trip. Lord Burton is standing in the foreground 
3 2 


CHE CALEER, 
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Inauguration of the New Racecourse at Newbury. 


The Newbury Racecourse. — The 
new racecourse at Newbury was in- 
augurated under very favourable aus- 
pices last week and bids fair to become 
one of the most popular courses in 
the country. The excellent service of 
trains arranged by the Great Western 
Railway Company carries the public 
down in one hour, thus bringing New- 
bury as near as the. delightful parks 
at Sandown and. Kempton. It 1s 
almost certain that the King will 
honour Newbury races with his pre- 
sence next year, anda most luxurious 
and roomy royal box has been built 
in the grand stand for his use. John 
Porter, the famous trainer, who 1s about 
to retire, has worked: with the utmost 
enthusiasm in the. establishment of 
this up-to-date racing venue. What a 
remarkable man. the sage of Kings- 
clere is» to be sure, and how univer- 
sally liked. and, respected he is by every 
class «of sportsman, from the King 
downwards. Did not Queen Alexandra 
specially send for the veteran trainer 
at Goodwood a few weeks ago and in 
the royal box havea long chat with him ? 


A Famous Trainer.—Mr. Porter lives 
at Kingsclere, where -he’ successfully 
cultivates all kinds of flowers and vege- 
tables, especially orchids, giant aspa- 
ragus, and mushrooms. — It was entirely 
owing to the advice of Mr. Porter that 
the King purchased Perdita II.as a brood 
mare for less than 1,000 guineas. The 
amount won in stakes by her foals and 
their value at the stud could not be 
less than £200,000. During an 
honoured career extending oyer 
forty-two years Mr. Porter has 
won every race of importance, 
and the animals trained by him 
have amassed stakes. amount- 
ing to considerably more than 
£700,000. He has trained seven 
Derby winners, truly a remark- 
able feat, and) many of the 
horses are famous in turf history. 
They comprise Blue Gown, 
Shotover, St. Blaise, the never- 
beaten Ormonde, — Sainfoin, 
Common, and Flying Fox. 


The Opening Day at New- 
bury. — Over 15,000’ sportsmen 
were present upon the opening 
day at Newbury. Although 
the initial race of the meeting 
was only worth £125 to the 
owner of the winner the large 
field of twenty-seven horses 
faced the starter. Owners, 


MISSOV/4JA, THE WINNER OF THE 


AN INTERESTING GROUP AT NEWBURY 


These gentlemen have had much to do with the inauguration 

of the new racecourse. Reading from left to right they are: 

Back row—W. E. Bushby, clerk of tke course; G. Gardner 

Leader, secretary; C. W. Stephens, architect. Front row— 

O. W. Rayner, director; John Porter, managing director; 
L. H. Baxendale, director 


/ ners. 


trainers, and jockeys were extremely 
auxious to prove successful in this 
event as the fortunate owner of the 
winner was presented with a_ silver 
commemoration cup, while the rider 
received a gold-mounted whip, value 
fio. Mr. D. J. - Pullinger’s - Copper 
King, piloted by Trigg, proved suc- 
cessful. Lord Carnarvon, who won 
three events, including the Inaugural 
Handicap, value £1,500, has, his 
country seat at- Highclere Castle a 
few miles from the course, and as he 
is greatly interested in the new venture 
his successes were extremely popular. 


The Jockey Club Stakes.—The race 
for the Jockey Club. Stakes, value 
£10,000, will be run at Newmarket 
to-morrow, and will doubtless provide 
an interesting contest and attract a 
fashionable gathering of turfites. This 
important event has been won by some 
of the best horses that have ever trod 
the turf. Since the four-year-old Isin- 
glass carried 10 st. 2 Ib. to victory in 
1894, the year the race was inaugurated, 
such equine celebrities as the King’s 
historic Derby winner, Persimmon, Love 


Wisely, Cyllene, the triple-crown hero, 


Flying Fox, Sceptre, and Rock Sand 
have joined the select. band of win- 
The well-known French sports- 
man, M. E: Blanc, has sent over 
Gouvernant to represent him in this 
race in the place of Val d’Or, who 
contracted a cold whilst waiting at 
Boulogne for the Channel. to calm 
down. Gouvernant, who will be’ re- 
membered as running in “the 
thunderstorm Derby” last year, 
when Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
schild’s St. Amant got first home, 
is a four-year-old son of M. E. 
Blanc’s _ 37,500 guineas pur- 


chase, Flying Fox, and with 
ro st. on his back will be 
carrying exactly the same 


weight that Sceptre bore when 
victorious. 


No More Steam Engines in 
Switzerland. — The Swiss Go- 
vernment has decided to convert 
all the railways in the country 
to electric traction, and tenders 
for carrying out the enterprise 
are invited. Enormous sources 
for generating the requisite 
energy are available in the 
abundant Swiss waterfalls. 
The State railways in Switzer- 
land measure more than 1,500 
miles of track. 


INAUGURAL HANDICAP 


THE STANDS AND MEMBERS' 


ENCLOSURE 


THE PARADE FOR THE 


INAUGURAL "HANDICAP 
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The Most Popular War Picture in Japan. 


JAPAN’S NEW CROP OF PATRIOT’ WARRIORS 


A group picture made up of actual portraits of hundreds of baby boys in the land of the Mikado 
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Some of the Principals 


About Prodigals.—It is rather curious 
that London should have two plays bear- 
ing such similar titles as :— 

The Prodigal Son 

The Return of tke Prodigal 
Mr. Hall Caine’s play is as different as 
it could well be from Mr. St. John Hankin’s 


Langher 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


As the wicked sonin Mr. Caine’s play at Drury Lane 


work at the Court, and appeals, I fancy, to 
a much more limited audience, for The 
Prodigal Son is “ doing pantomime busi- 
ness.’ It may! be transferred to the 
St. James’s when the house is wanted for 
its Christmas carnival. 


Madame Reclamier.—One of the most- 
talked-about ladies in fashionable Paris 
to-day is Countess Mathieu de Noailles, 
the charming sauthoress of that widely- 
discussed poetic, novel, Domination. Her 
personality is just as: interesting as are her 
writings. She is the daughter of Prince 
de Brancoyan of Roumania. She has 
reception days at Paris and at Versailles 
which the fashionable and the artistic 
attend. She has children whom she 
educates herself. She. finds the time to 
write poems and stories, to read everything, 
and to be where the intelligent critics of 
life and art have to» be. One of her 
admirers nicknamed «her “ Madame Re- 
camier.” A witty, wicked writer changed 
that into “ Madame Reclamier.” ao 
appreciate the malicious wit of this one 
has to know that a ‘reclame’ is the 
Parisian equivalent of a newspaper puff. 
It is true the newspapers notice her a great 
deal, but their inclination to notice her is 
eve srybody’ s. She writes exquisitely. She 
says things which only a woman of refined 
mind knows how to say, with tact, with 
vivid intelligence, with precise shades of 
expression. 


In Mischievous Mood. — When the 
Prince and Princess of Wales go out to 
India their Royal Highnesses will have to 
pay the strictest attention to ceremonial 
observances, and they must put aside the 
frivolities which are such a source of 
merriment at Sandringham. In India 
ceremony is the breath of life where princes 
are concerned. The mild Hindu—or for 
that matter the fierce Pathan—could never 
understand the little scene which once 
amused a casual tourist not far from York 
Cottage in the early days of the Prince's 
married life. As this lady was being 
driven along she saw a square party in 
front walking. All at once the driver in 
a loud whisper exclaimed, ‘ Look, mum, 
look! ’e’s a-shovin’ ’er in the mud.” Sure 
enough when she looked she saw that the 
mischievous young Prince had slily pushed 
her Royal Highness as she passed a little 
pool with the anticipated result, and that 
the whole party were laughing heartily. 


The Most Expensive Telegram.—The 
average man when he sends a telegram is 
most careful to see that his message does 
not exceed the dozen words which the 
Post Office allows for sixpence, but diplo- 
matists, especially the Russians, are 
hampered by no such thoughts of economy. 
As soon as ever the treaty between Russia 
and Japan had been finally § drafted 
M. Witte telegraphed the complete text to 
the Czar in cipher, using a special cipher 
in order that when the text of the treaty 
was published it might not enable any 
unauthorised person to find the clue to the 
Russian diplomatic telegraphic code. It 
was necessary to employ no fewer than 
I5,I1go separate groups of figures to cover 
the whole of the treaty, and the cost of 
the telegram was rather over £1,200. 


Langfier 


MISS NANCY PRICE 


As the temptress in The Prodigal Son at Drury Lane 
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im “The Prodigal Son.” 


An Interesting Birthday.—The celebra- 
tion of the 4ooth anniversary of the 
formation of the famous Swiss Guard at 
the Vatican has been postponed till 
January. The guard was established in 
1505 by Julius II, the warrior Pope, and 
their picturesque costume was devised at 


Laungyier 


MR. FRANK COOPER 


As the good son in The Prodigal Son at Drury Lane 


his request by Michael Angelo. The first 
captain was Caspare de Silenen, who- 
brought the first 200 from Lucerne. The 
company had a rough time, every one of 
them being killed at the sack of Rome by 
the Constable of Bourbon. The guard 
was reformed and has ever since remained! 
in Rome with only two SG SG ae 
during the French occupation in 1798 and’ 
1809. Italians may be enrolled in the guard, 
but as a rule they are genuine Swiss. 


What is a Photograph? — After my 
visit to the Photographic Salon I looked 
in at the exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in Regent Street. They 
are, of course, rivals and more. The 
R.P.S. says the Salon is all fake and no: 
photograph, while the Salon retorts that 
the R.P.S. may be photography but is not 
art. Yet the difference between the two 
does not strike a stranger as being quite so: 
wide as the gulf of enmity that yawns 
between them. I found photographs at 
the Salon and fake at the New Gallery. 
But taking both all round the two ex- 
hibitions seem to me to be really magnifi- 
cent from the pictorial point of view apart 
from the eccentricities. These were so 
manifestly compounded of brush and pig- 
ment and knife and eraser that I am not 
surprised bewildered folk should ask, 
“What is a photograph?” Yet as | 
gazed I could not help reversing — the 
devil's refrain from Kipling, “It’s clever, 
but is it art?” 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A YOUNG JACKDAW 
Second Prize—-Miss E. M. Goddard, East Street, Farnham, Surrey 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we 
receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe Tater, Great New 
Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prize- 
winners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
except those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these we 
pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. 
Only one photograph. may be 
sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure 
in highly commending the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 


Sune Onsthenoea elena Bs 
Meinertzhagen, Alresford. 

“The Forth Bridge,” W. F, 
Black, Church Street, W. 

“Two Little Motorists,” 
Mrs. E. Raphael, Forres, N.B. 


AN EXPANSIVE GOOSE 


Fifth Prize—Miss Ruth Jones, Britannia House, Loughborough 


THE FISHERMAN’S WORKSHOP 


First Prize—E. R. H. Hillsworth, 2, Clifton Cottages, South Woodford, N.E. 


JAPANESE AND PEKINESE PUPPIES 
Third Prize—Mrs. Milner, 154, Freshfield Road, Brighton 


“A Good Balance,” C. E. 
Collings, Tudor House, Scar- 
borough. 

ca eye cAigpe a Dolo 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

“Come. and Play,” F. Par- 
kin, Sheaf Gardens, Sheffield. 

“ Friends,” Miss E. Shiffner, 
Coombe, Lewes. 

“Prize Bantams,” 
Stirling, Comrie, N.B. 

“Newby Bridge,” Miss. M. 
Davis, Portsdown Road, W. 

waAbecalmed,'; <b. 7A:4. -C; 
Neville, Arklow, co. Wicklow. 

“Letter H Tree, Bungay,” 
R. W. Copeman, Wincanton, 
Somerset. 

“A Military Balloon,” C. M. 
Whitney, Nicosia Road, Wands- 
worth. 

“ Toilers of the Field,” C. G. 
Marler, Gloucester Road, S.W. 

“From _ Australia,’ . F. 
Stevens, Leighton Park, Read- 
ing. 

‘A. Rough’. Sea,’}-. EE.” M. 
Roberts, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

“Youthful Fishers,’ S. G. 
Eltringham, The Crescent, 
Whitley Bay. 

“Quite Ready,” Corporal R. 
Crabtree, R.G.A., Portsmouth. 

“The Snake - catcher,” P. 
Snagegs, Girdlers Road, W. 

“ Day Dreams,” E. W. Pan- 
nell, Church Road, Hove. 


Thomson, 


Brel Gs 


A FAVOURITE TOAD 
Fourth Prize—Miss L. C. Boden, The Chestnuts, Stourbridge 
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The Romance of a Tunnel. 


mission is to be beautiful, here, at all events, is 
mused Herbert 


f woman’s 
some evidence of its success and failure,” 
Chattrell as the train sped alone. 

He had permitted his magazine to fall unheeded by his side. 
Indeed, his desultory scannings of the pages had but formed 
interludes between his periodical scrutiny of the girl seated 
opposite to him. He decided that she might have been a 
Venus of Milo with the advantages of a waist, a complexion, 
and added inches. 

Chattrell felt grateful to the girl—for her existence and for 
her propinquity to himself. In consequence he had spared no 


pains to render his admiration as unobtrusive as possible. 
‘Once or twice when their eyes had met he had tried to persuade 
Yet he 


himself that he had surprised a friendly gleam in hers. 
hardly dared hope so, for Chattrell, 
despite his present exaltation, was a 
-diffident man. 

From time to time, in search of 
‘pure contrast, his eye would wander 
towards where the third and remain- 
ing person was seated. And here, 
alas, was a woman who had failed 
in her mission of beauty. Sallow, 
and of uncertain age, of coarse yet 
shrunken features, she sat within a 
yard of the other. As Chattrell 
marked the lack-lustre eye and the 
ill-shaped hand that persistently 
tapped upon her knee he would 
turn towards her neighbour with 
the craving with which a parched 
being seeks a sparkling draught. 
The one was to be pitied, he knew. 
Yet: his admiration for the other 
left little sense of compassion in 
his heart. Besides, she with whom 
nature had sported so maliciously 
wore an air of gloomy unease ill 
suited for sympathy. 

He turned again to the girl who 
faced him. Ah! that time he had 
caught her eye and held it. The 
corners of her lips were beginning 
to curl upwards—he felt almost 


work for a living. 


of fishermen. 
his pipe. 


delighted tourists. 


BEN—A FAMOUS CALIFORNIAN SEA LION 


He is perhaps the only one of his species in the world who has not to 
Ben's haunt is Santa Catalina, one of the most 
beautiful islands of the Pacific ; here he lives with his wife and six children, 
his, for a sea lion, being a peculiarly happy lot, for Catalina is the Mecca 
Here a man beats a world’s record as calmly as he lights 
A five-ton catch as the result of a half-day’s fishing is dismissed 
lightly at headquarters, and nothing receives consideration that does not 
turn the scale at 100 Ib. Not one-quarter of the fish caught can be con- 
sumed, and Ben grows stout in consequence since he has not to work 
for his keep. Repletion does not bereave him of his cunning, however, 
for no sooner has the steamer which brings its daily quota of passengers 
from San Pedro to the island sounded its whistle than there is a troubling 
of the waters and Ben’s head is raised, showing a calculating eye fixed 
on the beach where sure enough later there will be boatmen with fish, 
each intent on coaxing the giant to shore for the edification and_ thrill of 
Ben divides the fish, sharing them impartially with 
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party had not entered into his considerations. He remained in 
moody indecision as the girl assisted the other woman to alight. 
A minute later the pair were in the midst of the group upon 
the platform. A frock-coated, silk-hatted man was talking to 
the girl whose lips had met his. Chattrell turned away in 
detestation of the scene. 

The guard’s whistle had blown to the accompaniment of 
slamming doors ere he gazed towards the party again. After 
all, pe rhaps he might once again catch a fair glimpse of her or 
intercept some signal by which he might be led. To his utter 
surprise she was alone, hastening towards the compartment in 
which he sat. Just ere the wheels moved she had sprung 
lightly within. The sound of her rustling dress as she sank 
down opposite him came to Chattrell as the song of a thousand 


tiny-voiced angels. Overcome bv 
the immensity of the reaction 
Chattrell remained mute for a 
while. It was not until the train 


had drawn clear of the platform 
that his wits came back to him. 
He leaned forward towards her. 

“Tt was good of you: to come 
back,” he said. He felt that his 
voice was trembling. 

She turned her eyes full upon 
him. ; 

“You knew then?” she asked. 
“ After all, 1 could scarcely do less, 
and the journey—with her—was a 
short one.” 

He crossed to her side. 

“Now that she is gone,’ he 
said, “ we are independent of tunnels 
and ‘of everything else.” 

Taking ‘her hand he would have 
drawn her towards him. The next 
moment he was staggering back- 
wards. She had pushed him from 
her with a force of which he had not 
dreamed her capable. Now she was 


standing rigidly erect, one hand 
upon the communication cord. Her 


eyes were flashing at Chattrell as 
he crouched upon the cushions where 


sure of it. Then the girl, lips and his wife and six irrepressible youngsters, who are seemingly content to he had fallen. 
all, faded away in the sudden pets Hetpac ne ac was auusiices sana penmion ern ‘Am I, to. ring. this”. she 
blackness of a tunnel. Chattrell, demanded. 


exasperated, sank back to condemn the railway company for its 
niggardly sparing of light. 

A slight rustling sounded in the darkness to his front. His 
senses told him: that someone had drawn nearer to him. He 
heard a soft breathing, very faint but very near. His heart 
gaye a quick thump as he leaned forward. Obedient to an 
impulse he stretched out his hand. Then—he had almost 
shouted! Firm, gloved fingers had slid within his own. 
Moreover, they were yielding, ° drawing nearer in submission to 
his clasp. He scarcely knew what had happened until his lips 
came into soft contact with another pair. And then—the first 
flicker of pale light showed without the window. The lips left 
his. He sank back ere the light broadened. 

As the train rushed forth from the blackness, greeting the 
daylight with its wonted roar, Chattrell closed his eyes. In 
rebellion against the sun which had robbed him of his ecstasy, 
he made darkness for himself, and in it he lived the past few 
moments over and over again. Then at length he looked 
about him. 

The girl opposite was gazing out of the window with a 
deepened flush upon her face. As his gaze rested hungrily upon 
her he saw that she turned to cast a diffident glance towards 
the. other woman. But the latter in dull reverie was still 
beating her hand upon her knee. It was evident that she had 
noticed nothing. Yet Chattrell felt no gratitude for that 
unseeing, almost. animal-like stare. As his eyes left the unlovely 
features a thrill of something akin to disgust pervaded him. 

The train was slowing in speed. Chattrell roused himself 
with a start as it dawned upon him that the girl opposite had 
risen. She was lifting down a dressing case from the rack, 
while the other made a faint show of that alertness which 
characterises a passenger who approaches her destination. 
Chattrell looked on blankly, too dismayed even to offer help. 
She was alighting, then, in cold blood after what had ‘occurred. 
Then the unreasonableness of his attitude occurred to him. By 
all the rules of creation it was he who should follow in pursuit, 
not she. He, too, would alight, and her way should be his. 
The oriflamme of her caress rose plainly before him. 

As the train drew into the station the girl leaned from the 
window to wave. A group upon the platform signalled back 
as the compartment passed. Chattrell’s heart sank; a family 


se) 


A wave of anger roused Chattrell from his attitude of 


humiliation. 

“Tf IT had only known,’ he muttered between set teeth, 
“for what purpose you had led me on.” 

The girl’s fingers tightened upon the cord. 

“J—_] led you on?” 

“Tn the tunnel—why do you force me to say it ?—when you 
kissed me.” 

It seemed to him that a glow of sudden comprehension 
suffused her face. At all events the flame had gone from her 
eyes, leaving behind it a look of distress. She sank down upon 
her seat once more 

“Tt was so, then,’ she murmured in an altered voice, 
“JT heard something, and I half feared—but I was not 
sure.” 

Her embarrassment restored his self-possession to Chattrell. 

“T do not understand,” he said coldly. 

“Tt was the other—the woman who has just left us, 
the girl hurriedly. 

She was in my charge as a professional nurse. A mental 
case—imagines every man her lover, and eens) wishes 
to—to reciprocate. It has happened before. Oh, I am sorry— 
very sorry. You see, when you spoke just now | thought vou 
knew of the case and understood.” 

It was long ere Chattrell spoke. 
him that he must choke. He was fi 


* said 


For a while it seemed to 
ehting to put from him the 


vision of the woman of the unlove ely features, of the vacant 
eyes, whose lips—— 

He turned to the girl at length. 

“T understand,” he said; ‘‘but—I had rather not have 
known. [had a delightful reminiscence, and now——” 


The girl’s cheeks were gently flushed. 

“And now,” she interrupted, “T may finish my journey in 
peace?” 

Chattrell took up his neglected magazine. 

“Have no fear,” he assured her with a sigh. “There are 
cértain circumstances which point irresistibly to the hollowniess 
of all worldly things. This is one of them.” Then he read, 
The discovery that he had been poring over the advertisement 
pages in mistake for literary matter occurred to him only when 
he was alone once more in the compartment. 


” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by G. D. Armour. 


UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 
Bunny (soliloquising): This “strenuous life” idea is all very well, but | don’t care for it just after a heavy breakfast 
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STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By k. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER > XIX.—continued 


]_ady Trevor sighed as she picked 

uP the bits of broken Sévres. 

"Twere as well concede the facts, 
ase said she, Kitty once out of 
hearing. The child has the right of it. 
All the town’s alive with the matter of 
Harlowe and Mistress Congreve. She 
has but to nod and he is ready to lay 
his ducal coronet at her feet.” 

“Harlowe,’ replied the 
“T'd spurn him if ¥ 

“You had a chance,’: 
finished the aunt. 

“Bah, madam! a truce. I swore to 
you once ‘twas Pelham I wanted, and 
*twas a true oath.” 

‘Aye, I know it; 


younger. 


obligingly 


therefore if you’re 
a sensible young lady, guided by pru- 
dence and discretion, you'll call in 
your red flag of temper, hang out the 
white one, and make up your mind for 
Harlowe House at Christmastide, for 
thither if you invite not Charteris be 
sure the player will. Lady Hammond 
told me he looks at no one else.” 

“Mr. Beauclerc swore that the two 
had never met,” said Betty dismally 
enough, drumming on the pane and 
taking no heed of Toby kissing his fat 
fingers to her cousin, Kitty, at the case- 
ment below. 

“True; but you know Charteris as 
well asI do. “Iwill not be long ere 
he becomes intimate with any lady 
that hath entrapped his fancy to the 
extent this one report says hath.” 

“Din it not into my ears,” cried 
Betty, distracted. ‘So far as I can see 
this actress woman with her wiles is 
like to rob me and all the other ladies 
in London of all our gallants. I wish 
she were at the bottom of the Channel 
or somewhere that” (here the page- 
boy ushered in Surrey Beauclerc, but 
Betty's contemptuous eloquence flowed 
on to the end) “that no one could 
find her. This saucy baggage of a 
Congreve!” 

“Ladies,” said the hunchback, his 
hat under his arm and a fresh print in 
his hand, bowing deferentially, “ your 
servant.” 

“Mr. Beauclerc, sir,” Lady Trevor 
answered with a sweep of her fan, 
ordering the page to fetch another plate of wafers and filla 
cream jug. 

“Ha, Mr. Beauclerc,” cried Betty, “I hope, sir, you bring 
news, news, news of any colour to drive aw ay my present indis. 
position. Prithee,” pointing to the paper in Beauclerc’s hand, 
“what's there abroad of interest ? ” 

“Well,” returned he doubtfully as he recalled her speech at 
his entrance, “the town’s agog from one end to the other with 
but one matter, fair lady.’ 

“What is it?” they both gasped eagerly. ‘Has his 
Majesty quarrelled afresh with the Queen ? “Hath the Prince 
once more derided his royal father? Who hath sought a 
divorce? or who eloped with whose wife—husband? Pray, sir, 
your news.” 

“Of a truth,” answered Beauclerc, ‘‘’tis none of these, 
sweet ladies, but Heathcote, the manager of the theatre, the 
whole Court and quality, all the bucks and gallants, put into 
an extreme disorder since Covent Garden was closed last night, 
and is like to remain so to-night.” 

“Ts Congreve dead?” cried Lady Betty, her eyes sparkling 
with hope. 


near a wayside inn. 


put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 


really hurt. 
makes her dé 
successful actress. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


~ The beautiful Pamela visits ' Tamworth Fair and is per-  } 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife ; 
Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others 
Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has killed him with a dagger, 
Pamela leaves with Heathcote for London, 
5ut at Covent Garden, and becomes a 
Charteris reappears as one of her 
slaves, and Sir Thomas Trevor, who hates the theatre, 
visits Pamela in her Cressing-room to remonstrate, but 
flirts with the charming actress, all unaware on whom 
he lavishes his pretty speeches. 
niece follow him to Covent Garden and are also imposed 
upon by Pamela in the guise of a gallant French captain. 
Then she makes herself known and arranges a meeting 
at Harlowe House for Christmas. 
morning after the family meeting at Covent Garden 
Pamela sets out alone for the village of Cleeve in a 
carrier's cart 
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“God forbid!” ejaculated the poet 
earnestly, man of the world though he 
was and most’ unlikely to hang his 
heart thoughts upon his sleeve, the 
less so that a hope of learning some- 
thing of Pamela’s w hereabouts had 
been the sole cause of his morning call 
upon Lady Trevor and her niece. 

“God forbid! I supposed,” flicking 
some snuff from his breeches as he took 
a seemingly careless pinch, “ mayhap 


your ladyship could impart some 
information regarding Mistress Con- 
greve. Hath she, peradventure, to your 


know ledge gone down to Harlowe ?” 

“ We know naught, Mr. Beauclerc, 
but Iam positive she’s not there, since 
my man, Jerry, is but newly come up 
to fetch us the week’s butter and eggs, 
and. he would have known it had a 
stranger arrived.” 

e An! precisely so,” replied the poet. 

“We're returning to the country 
to-morrow,’ added Lady Trevor firmly, 
her eye on Betty. 

“Yes,” confirmed the niece, “ but 
tell me, do I pray, sir, how do you 
know that the Congreve’s really disap- 
peared ?” 

““She’s not at home at Sweet Acre 


House, not at the theatre, nor does 
anyone know of her whereabouts. 
Mr. Heathcote’s almost off his head 


and going down post-haste to Bath in 
quest of the Bicknell that he may at 
least reopen his doors to-morrow night.” 

Lady Betty’s colour rose high be- 
neath even the splashes from her rouge 
pots. 

“Mr. Beauclerc,” she asked, trembling 
with eagerness and yet an ambiguous 
smile playing about her lips, hath 
any gentleman disappeared also from 
his haunts?” 

“Nay,” he returned quietly, his 
blood rising in his face as hotly as 
Lady Betty’s. Then he added, looking 
squarely in her eyes, “His grace of 
Harlowe, | hear, goes up and down the 
town well- nigh distraught seeking news 
of her, and w hen I saw. Lord Charteris 
at the Bedford but now he was too 
deep in both his cups and his cards to 
understand the news.” 

““Ah!’’ said Betty relieved and again 
crossing to the casement; but her mind was still far away from 
Sir T oby flattening his nose against the opposing pane and kiss- 
ing of his hand to the lively and adventurous Kitty below stairs. 

Presently Mr. Beauclere took his leave, and now, throwing 
to the wind his mien of scant interest, he entered his chariot 
and bade the man drive fast to the “Cat and Fiddle.” He had 
suddenly remembered the carrier’s cart of the early morning, the 
long locks of dark, wind-blown hair, the unseen face, and the 
slender form in the coat of Norwich drugget. 

In less than ten minutes by the watch he held in his hand 
he was talking with mine host of the “ Cat and Fiddle” and 
had purchased much more than a_half-crown’s worth of 
information, 

Emerging from the inn he cried to his coachman, ‘To the 
Duke of Harlowe’s in St. James’s Street, and quickly !” 

Then entering the vehicle he sank back and closed his eyes 
in deep and anxious thought. Where had she gone, and why ? 
Well, he would presently discover that; surely before another 
four-and-twenty hours. 

Had someone gone to join her ? 

Was it Harlowe or another unknown to him? 


his niece and ward, 


though he is not 


Sir Thomas's wife and 


At sunrise on the 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by Malcolm Patterson. 
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He had already seen the duke, as he told Lady Betty. In 
the lobby of the theatre at noon he had stood with Heathcote 
and all the company of players, news-gatherers, wits, and scribes 
as they wondered, surmised, and exclaimed. 

Harlowe had been silent, pacing up and down the corridors, 
arms folded, brows knit, lips indrawn, all the ruddy blood 
forsaking his face, leaving it pinched and haggard. 

Beauclerc realised now that Harlowe had then made off on 
his horse without so much as a nod to him or any other, not 
waiting for the tidings to be brought by Peter Twiss, who had 
posted off waddling to Sweet Acre House that instant, the sixth 
messenger to go thither from the theatre. 

He remembered Harlowe’s expression: the beauty of his 
pallid countenance, the expression that imparted to it an added 
charm—that greatest one in women’s eyes, that tells them there 
is more unspoken than was ever told in words; and the hunch- 
back gritted his teeth and clenched his long hands. 

“Gad!” said he thoughtfully, ““a man’s a man and has his 
chance, albeit God has given to one all his gifts and to another 
but the art to versify ! Must I go to him with all I've discovered, 
little clue as itis? Nay! IfIcan find her out and recover her 
from her disposition of secrecy [ll do it unaided and, mayhap, 
win a smile—a thought ; a little speech wherein we shall mas- 
querade as dear comrades to my poor ears in memory of that 
dear day when none other was “able to spy her out save only 
Beauclerc.” 

He pulled the string impatiently. 

“Home!” he cried. ‘‘ Not to the duke’s to-day !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


AT THE “CAT AND FIDDLE.” 


Whee his grace of Harlowe jumped into his saddle at the 

kennel before the theatre he guided his horse as rapidly 
as he dared in the narrow and crowded thoroughfare to that 
entrance to the Sweet Acre whence he had seen a figure emerge 
and flit, shunning observation, out to the square, and then 
toward the city. 

The house-door once opened he questioned Jess. Had any 
of the servants, man or woman, gone off? The answer, given 
with many and genuine tears, was no. He stood a moment in 
moody silence. Then a sudden thought struck him. 

“Hold, lass! =Which of your mistress’s clothes are 
missing 2?” 

“None of ‘em, my lord,” she sobbed. 

“What! in her nightrail? Distraught, mad, perchance— 
or walking in her sleep ! She may be in the river! God 
Almighty i 

His face was lined and grey. 

“None of her duds, your grace, is. missin’ but a blue 
linsey-woolsey frock she wears in the play of The Country 
Girl.” 

“Hat? 

“And my Norwich drugget cloak 
Go on! go on!” 

And a red kerchief in yellow borders, your grace, that 
s with the stage frock.” 

“Clues ! clues! “What shoes are missing ? 
“Them russets.as goes with the costume.” 
“Where is Godfrey Gimbart ? ” 

“Up and off a-scouring of the bridges, a’most crazed for his 
mistress as any one of us ‘all.’ Sobs choked her speech for the 
moment. 

“Has the house been searched ? ” 

“Aye, from roof to cellar.” : 

“Hast heard her hint at any weariness or mind for change 
and rest?” 

“ Nay—but hark! 
search.” 

“News?” 

“ Nay, none.” 

Harlowe threw a crown to Jess, and waving her off took 

Godfrey breathlessly by the arm. “Up to my stables and 
saddle the fleetest horse I have; then ride to ev ery inn in town 
below Cheapside where coach or carrier comes and goes, and 
beg or buy news as to the character and aspect of any passengers 
that | lave gone off since midnight. Cover you the district 
within two ‘miles from here ; I'll to further away. Meet.me, if 
you glean but a hint of your lady, at—er—where will you 
fetch up at the last, eh ? 

_ “At the ‘Cat and Fiddle, your grace; I'll go to the 
‘Tub’ now—a beastly hole, but’ the Almighty alone knows 
what a lady will choose if she’s bent on giving her friends the 
slip.” Tears of despair stoed in the lad’s eyes. 

“Waste not a second,” cried his grace. ‘The ‘Cat and 
Fiddle’ be it, and God grant it he soon.’ Harlowe swung 
himself into his saddle and made off, while Godfrey ran to the: 
mews back of St. James's, and presently emerged on the back 
of a finer horse than ever he had dreamed of bestriding. 

So these two that pleasant autumn morning visited between 
them every inn in London—the man drinking more mugs of 
ale than he could carry to cover his errand, the master not 
halting for such subterfuge, but tossing his gold out recklessly 
and learning not a sy lable. 


” 


Any ?” 


Here’s Godfrey now, back from his 
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Dozens of passengers had shaken the dust of grimy London 
from their shoes that blessed day in coaches and carts, starting 
out as early as three o'clock, but none of these gave promise of 
any lady clad as Pamela must have been. 

Harlowe had got through his list before GodIrey, and rode 
into the yard of “the “Cat and Fiddle” two hours ahead of 
Pamela's porter, though four-and-twenty hours had been spent. 

Here, when he had almost lost heart, he was roused by 
tidings of a young carrier with a passenger in his cart, from 
Cleeve, and bound back thither with a load of creels full of foul 
linen to be washed there and returned, his wife being a laundress. 
to the qualitv and mistress of all the arts of crimping and 
fluting. } 

“ Gad’s life, man!” interrupted his grace. “ The passenger ! 
the passenger! Icare not for crimps or flutes! Pour for the 
company—burgundy, yes! and tell me of the passenger.” 

“A young and comely person.” 

“ Dark or fair ?” 

“ Dark—her hair falling, streaking in the wind as she went 
through the yard.” 

“ Portmanteaux, boxes ?”’ 

“Nay, nothing.” 

“ Lace fall, or hood?” 

“ Flood, aye; no fall, but she held her head close within the 
hood and not much peering. Not quality! Oh, no! a cloak 
of Norwich drugget anda petticoat of blue linsey- woolsey, yes 
—I think ‘twas blue and i 

“What else? ‘fore Heaven! 
throat?” 

“A kerchief hesitating. 

“Yes, yes! Its colour, man, its colour?” 

‘**Twere—aye, ‘twere red wi’ yellow borders.” 

In a moment Harlowe was in the saddle. ‘Cleeve, you 
say? The carrier's name? Jo Fogle? ‘There’s for your 
trouble. Good morrow.” 

Off he dashed, no thought of tarrying for Godfrey, 
came galloping in spent and wan. : 

Away back to the mews sped the faithful porter, and on a 
fresh and swilter steed was soon off eastward toward the sea. 

It was three o'clock of the second day alter Pam’s dis- 
appearance when the Duke of Harlowe left the town. 

By chance he turned the corner by London Bridge just as 
Beauclerc’s chariot rumbled over; the dust from wheels and 
hools mingled and stung the eyes of both. The chariot had to 
swing aside for the horseman, who was not at all disinclined to 
trample any obstacle in his path. He gave the lash to the 
poet’s beasts, and as luck had it the tang of the leather flicked 
the ears of another pair of horses which were dragging my Lord 
Charteris home, in the arms of his man, from a night of it at 
the Bedford. Here was as pretty a concurrent triangle of hearts 
as anyone could wish to observe. 

Harlowe took the lead and pressed onward hotly, Beauclerc 
at his heels, but falling into the rear by degrees. Charteris 
just roused himself to ask the cause of the sudden joit and 
start. 

“His grace of Harlowe, my lord, and Mr. Beauclerc.”’ 

OW. hither went they, you damned varlet, whither ?”’ 

“Towards Surrey, my lord, ridin’ an’ drivin’ like the devil!” 

“ Devil take ‘em then!” 

“Aye, my lord.” 

“Fetch me up at the first tavern we pass, you scoundrel ! 
'm ey Egad! I lost, did I not?) How much, Pink, how 
much? 1 swear an you kept not the tally, and I too deep in 
my cups to do it myself, you'll never get your wages, nor a 
character when I send you off! Eh, how much?” 

Charteris rolled from side to side of his coach, his head loll- 
ing on Pink’s shoulder, the lace ruffles at bosom and wrists 
stained with wine and snuff; his fine eyes dull, his red full lips 
apart, his wig tumbled off and hung upon the window-roller of 
the coach, bobbing as the vehicle made its way over the 
miserable ruts, puddles, and holes that stood for paved streets 
in the good old days when George III. was King. 

It was indeed a sorry spectacle; yet Charteris had been 
much in this condition now for eight-and-forty hours, galloping 
into such a pile of debts, by way of wine and cards in league, 
that it was hard to say how or when he would ever pay them. 

Pink was his master’s ally as well as his valet. He 
answered, with a side glance at the burden reposing on his 
broad shoulder, “ Fifteen hundred pounds, my lord.” 

“Fifteen hundred pounds, you infernal idiot!” cried 
Charteris, rousing himself somewhat out of his stupor. ‘ What 
d’ye mean ? You lie, you devil! What d’ye suppose I keep 
you for? What have i taught you all the tricks of the game 
for if. not that you may ply ’ em when I’m drunk, or at ‘least 
fetch me off in time ?’ 

“Well, my lord,” returned the man, well used to such 
addresses, “asking your lordship’s pardon and with submission, 
just when your lordship was a-whippin’ out your dice-box with 
the false bottom from your stockin’ roll, 'seen his grace of 
Harlowe comin’ in, and his eyes on your game like a flash Ds out 
couldn’t be worked——” 

“The puppy !” interrupts the earl. 

“Tt couldn’t be worked that time, my lord, although it were 
a pity, for the gentlemen as you were a-playin’ with was all of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Humour of the HMour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


Tom LDROWNIE 


WEY HES DID Salt 


| know why the elephant always wags his’ trunk that way, mamma 
Why, dear ? 
Because he hasn’t got a tail that will make a wag big enough for his size 


Q e 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Rough on Millais 

One day while Sir John Millais was painting his famous 
picture, “ Chill October,” among the reeds and rushes on the 
banks of the Tay a man came up behind him and stood looking 
first at the picture and then at the landscape. Finally he asked 
in broad Scottish dialect, “ Mon, did ye never try photography ?” 
“No, never,” replied Millais, going on with his work. A pause. 
“It’s a hantle quicker,” said the man. “ Yes, I suppose so.” 
Another pause, then the Scotsman added thoughtfully, “ An’ it’s 


mair like the place.’—Miss S. Russell, 7, Cornwall Mansions, 


Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


Editorial Crispness 

A lady having written a story of which she thought a great 
deal took it to an editor and asked him to read it in order to 
see if he could make any use of it. As the editor was somewhat 
dilatory in acceding to the lady’s request she called a day 
or two later and again asked him to look at it and to let 
her know as soon as possible because, as she said, “ I have other 
irons in the fire.” Shortly after the editor's reply came which 
was: “ Dear Madam,—I have read your story, and I should advise 
you to put it with your other irons.—Yours faithfully, The 
Editor.’—R. Donald Mackay, Croftdene, Crawford, Lanarkshire. 


Motor-power 

“That'll be a powerful machine,” said a native of the north 
of Scotland to a motorist. ‘‘ Yes, it’s a splendid car,” replied 
the owner proudly. “I suppose a car like that will be nearly 
a hundred horse-power?” suggested the countryman. “Oh, 
no,” said the motorist modestly, “it’s only ten-horse. A 
hundred horse-power would be 
much larger.” “I wasn’t going 
by the size,” the Highlander 
explained drily, “I was going 
by the smell of it.’--C. R. 
Fletcher, 1, Museum Square, 
Leicester. 

In Doubt 

A farmer who had been 
rather unwell for some time was 
at last persuaded by his better 
half to see a doctor. It was 
with difficulty that she got 
him to do so as he had no faith 
in “physic.” A few days after 
his visit the doctor met him 
and remarked that he looked 
better. “Yes, zur,’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘I’m a lot better than I 
was.” “So the medicine did 
you some good after all then,” 
said the physician. “I dunno, 
zur; I dunno,” the farmer went 
on. “’Tis like this “ere, you 
see. Soon as I got outside your 
place I drinked one half and 
‘throwed away the other—but I 
can’t tell which done me the 
most good.”’—S. B. Perry, The 
Hollies, St. Austell. 


Depended on the Doctor 

A doctor who posed as a bit 
of a wag was hurrying down 
the High Street when he sud- 
denly stopped outside the yard 
of a stonemason who was 
busily at work on a tombstone. 
“Ah!” said the doctor, “I sup- 
pose when you hear someone is 
ill you get ready for eventu- 
alities, though, of course, you 
never go beyond the words, ‘In 
memory of.’”’ ‘“ Well, that all 
depends,” replied the old chap; 
“if you be a-doctoring of the 
patient I goes straight on.’— 
Felix W. Bensted, 5, Lichfield 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


Our Justrated Chestnut. 


TREASURES OF THE DEEP 


Susie (mysteriously): What have you got that label on you for, Bob? 
Bob (in an awed and awful whisper): To keep the sharks off 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


A Delicate Dog 
“T will tell you a tale,” said one. “Very well,” said the 
other. ‘“A.gentleman went into a shop in Birmingham and 
said he wanted to buy a Dalmatian dog to take abroad with 
him. ‘Certainly, sir,’ said the assistant, ‘I've got the very 
thing.’ In a quarter of an hour lie brought out the animal; the 
customer paid the money and departed. Before his train-time, 
however, a heavy shower fell. .The gentleman returned with 
the dog in a state of great indignation. ‘Look at him,’ he 
cried, ‘ you told me he was a Dalmatian. Give me my money 
back. All his spots are washed off in the rain.’ The proprietor 
apologised. ‘It’s all that stupid fool’s mistake.’ He called to 
his assistant, “James, did you sell that dog to this gentle- 
man?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ * Well, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Don't you know an umbrella goes with that dog ?*”— 

F. Isaacs, 26, Grosvenor Road, Lowestoft. 


Pouliry that Paid 

Mrs. Jones recently spent a few days at a farm, and in a 
moment of originality bought some poultry from the farmer 
with a yiew to their providing fresh eggs for breakfast every 
morning. She sent them to town per the local carrier, de- 
spatching a note at the same time to-her husband telling him 
to look out for the consignment. When Jones reached home 
from his office he inquired if the poultry had arrived. The 
servant told him they had, but the man had carelessly put them 
in the backyard, leaving the door open, and they had all 
escaped. Thereupon a fowl hunt was immediately organised. 
The next day Jones saw the carrier. ‘Nice trick you played 
me yesterday,” said he; “spent three hours hunting these fowls 
and only found ten.” “ Then think yourself blessed lucky,” 
replied the man. ‘I only 
brought six.” — Mrs. Smith, 
42, Brougham Street, Sunderland. 


Veracity his Strong Point 


At a certain Scottish dinner 
it was found that everyone had 
contributed to the evening's 
entertainment but a certain 
clergyman, Dr. Macdonald. 
“Come, come, Dr. Macdonald,” 
said the chairman, ‘‘we cannot 
let you escape.” The doctor 
protested that he could not 
sing. “‘ My voice is altogether 
‘unmusical, and resembles the 
sound caused by the act of rub- 
bing a brick along the panels of 
a door.’ The company attri- 
buted this to the doctor's 
modesty. Good singers, he was 
reminded, always needed a lot 
of pressing. ‘“ Very well,” said 
the doctor, ‘if you can stand it 
Twill sing.” Long before he 
had finished his audience was 
uneasy. There was a painful 
silence as the doctor sat down, 
broken at length by the voice 
of a braw Scot at the end of 
the. table. “Mon,” he -ex- 
claimed, ‘“ your singin’s no up 
to much, but your veracity’s just 
awlul. You're richt aboot that 
brick.” — Miss Hanson, Park 
Road, Bingley, Yorks. 


A Roosevelt Story 


When President Roosevelt 
was a student at Harvard, one 
day at recitation the poem was 
“Marco Bozzaris.” He got as 
far as, ‘“ When Greece her knee: 
in suppliance bent,” and stuck 
there. He repeated, “ When 
Greece her knees,” three times. 
And the teacher remarked, 
“Grease her knees again, Teddy, 
then perhaps she'll go.’"—A, B, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


UNBRIDLED LICENCE 


Magistrate : Now tell me, how much did you have to drink on the day in question? 
Prisoner : ’Ow can | tell? | was on my ’olidays 


° 17, c2 


eee Heads ole 


Imalbility—Tihne Echo of 


: Ye. he said, with the air of the discoverer of gunpowder, 
“there is no more tragic sight than a man presents ina 
vain struggle against his destiny.” : 


“Let me see,” 


she said dreamily, “where have I heard 


something like that before?” 
“T admit it,” said the man, with the generosity of his sex. 


“Tt has often been 
observed before. It 
was brought to my 
mind just now by my 
absolute failure to pack 
up a book for trans- 
mission by post. I 
rang the bell and gave 
the book to a servant 
who is my inferior in 
intelligence, in educa- 
tion, in moral pro- 
priety, and in phy- 
sique.” 
What?” 
woman softly. 
‘And in physique,” 
the man repeated 
firmly. ‘ That servant 
will pack up the book 
to perfection. It is his 
destiny to be able to 
pack books. anc mine 
to be unable. My first 
observation seemed to 
you to be common- 
place; but if it is a 
truth which has. often 
been enunciated it is 


said the 


also a truth which is very often neglected. 


THE LATEST DIET 


[According to ‘‘ The Lancet” the number 
of edible seaweeds is astonishing. ] 


*T would cause you great surprise indeed 
Were Ito tell you of the weed 

Which grows Eeneath the sounding sea 
To furnish food for you and me, . 


It is not cnly good to eat 

But positively quite-a treat, 

And whilst both delicate and nice 
’Tis more than mcderate in price. 


Some people like to make a fuss 
O’er seakale and asparagus, 
Against such trifles I will back 
A simple stew of bladder-wrack. 


Yet when Jones came with me to dine 
I fed him upon algae fine, 

And, very curious I declare; 

He suffered much from mal de met, 


How many people 


do you see doing things they cannot do?” 


“None,” said the woman. 


do them——” 


‘A childish quibble. 


You know what I mean. 


“Because, you see, if they can’t 


Take the 


case of packing again—not books, but personal luggage. The 
truth is that anvbody can- pack for anybody else, but nobody can 


pack for himself. An 
ordinary kitchenmaid 
could pack for a Cen- 
tral African expedition 
if she herself were to 
form no part of it, 
and there would be 
no omissions and no 
breakages. No man 
can pack so much as a 
week-end bag for him- 
self though there are 
fools who attempt 
itt 

“You remember,” 
she began—— 

“Yes;"" he said 
hastily, “,but that was 
an exception. I did 
once, and once only, 
attempt to pack my 
own bag. As soon as 
I had found that I had 
arrived with no shirts, 
some broken glass, and 
a boot full of hair-wash 
I learned my lesson. 
What is extraordinary 
is that there are some 
men who never learn 
it. Take the case of 
games. How many 
duffers do we know to 
whom Fate has clearly 
and definitely — said, 
‘Thou shalt not play 


golf’? Yet they go 
on and on, making 
themselves ridiculous 


in the eyes of the 
world and wasting 
their own time. Now 
there I flatter my- 
self ——” 

“As usual,” said 
the woman. 


the Day. 


“Now. there,” 


flattery, because it is the truth. 


the man repeated with determination, 
flatter myself that I know my limitations. 
I may touch other games now 
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By Barry Pain. 


oT 


At least it is not 


and again for the sake of sociality, but 1am quite aware that 
there is only one game that I play really well.” 
said the woman. 


“ Which ?” 


THE WICKED CHERUB 


[‘‘The Musical World” says that 
the naughtiest choir boys make the 
best leaders.] 


I heard his angel voice 

Above the others swelling ; 
It made my soul rejoice 
With bliss teyond all telling, 


And yet what pain was mine; 
That toy —I couldn’t doubt it— 
Would die in a decline. 
I'd heard in songs about it. 


But could that songster blest 

Be gocd asI had thought? He 
Was leading all the rest; 

He surely must be naughty. 


Consumption, do your worst, 
Your threat no fear arouses; 
For if the good die first 
That boy’s as safe as houses } 


“Bridge,” said the 
man without hesita- 
tion. © 

The woman closed 
her eyes and fell back 
as it had been in a 
swoon. Then she said 
she should be better 
directly, but he ought 
to tell her when he 
Was going to say any- 
thing of that kind, and 
that it was lucky that 
there was nobody but 
herself to hear it. 

“T know to what 
you allude,” said the 
man with dignity. 
“The fact that on one 
particular occasion a 
man fails to notice his 
partner's discard——”’ 

“T wasn’t alluding 
to one particular occa- 
sion, I was alluding 
to pretty well every- 
thing. I don't know 
whether you have 
noticed it, but there is 


really no more tragic sight than a man presents when he is 


struggling in vain with his 


‘Yes, or a woman either if it come to that,” said the man 
? ) 


savagely. 


‘By far the greater number of cases of people 


attempting what it is not in their nature to be able to perform 


are women. 


Look at the number of girls who waste time 


and money in attempting to play the piano.” 


BE NOT RIGHTEOUS OVERMUCH ” 
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“Sooner look at 
them than listen to 
them,” said the woman. 

“ Look,” the man 
went on massively, “at 
the vast number of 
women who nowadays 
will insist on invading 
some masculine form of 
sport or business. They 
can never succeed, and 
if they had any real 
intelligence they could 
not hope for success. In 
addition to that they 
lose the femininity 
which constitutes their 
principal charm.” 

“T wish,” she said, 
“you wouldn’t talk like 
the answers to corre- 
spondents in a penny 
domestic weekly. You 
will go on to recom- 
mend a depilatory next 
if you don’t take care.” 

“You can say what 
you like,’ said the 
man with the gene- 
rosity which, as before 
observed, is charac- 
teristic of his sex. “I 
am determined never 
to attempt anything 
which I cannot do 
really well.” 

“Why condemn 
yourself to a life of 
3s ar A . ” 
perpetual inaction ? 
asked the woman. 

And while he was 
thinking about it she 
took him off to the 
billiard-room, gave 
him forty in the hun- 
dred, and beat him. 
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The Use and Abuse of the Donkey. 


P. Bent'ey 
THE DONKEY IN THE RIGHT— 


Mis. E. Raphael 


AND IN THE WRONG PLACE 
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The Tenants of Meikleour. — 
Meikleour, the favourite seat of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, has 
been taken this season by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harland Peck, who have had 
a succession of house parties. The 
shooting at Meikleour is ex- 
cellent, and the salmon - fishing 
is said to be the best in Scotland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peck’s guests include 
the Hon. Dudley Leigh and his 
wile, a handsome American,. Mr. 
and Mrs. Adrian Hope, Mr. and 
Lady Dorothy Lee-Warner, Mrs. 
Hopwood, Coloneland Mrs. George 
Napier, and Sir. Adolphus Fitz- 
george. Mrs. Harland Peck, who 
is a very pretty woman and 
always beautifully dressed, is her- 
self an expert angler, and early 
in the’ season caught a 2g9-lb. 
salmon, while higher. up on the 
Tay she had the good fortune to 
land a 4o-lb. fish. 


Nostell Priory, Wakefield. — 
When three such artists as An- 
gelica Kauffman, Robert’ Adam, 


and Chippendale are let loose 
upon a house the result cannot 
fail to be interesting. Nostell Priory 


belongs to Lord St. Oswald though I sup- 
pose the “ priory ’ is merely a courtesy title, 
for no priory has existed there for many a 
long year. Five miles from Wakefield, and 
on the road to Doncaster, lies this fine house, 
standing. immediately above what was 
once described as the “pool of Nostell,” 
consisting of three lakes of about forty acres 
in extent which are full of coarse fish. When 
the property came to 
the Winns the 4th Sir 
Rowland Winn erected 
a large Italian 
building. 


Lord and Lady St. 
Oswald.—He did not 
quite complete it 
before he died, so his 
son, the 5th baronet, 
set to work not only to 
accomplish that which 
his father failed to do 
but also to make con- 
siderable alterations. 
So he called in Robert 
Adam, and this great 
man designed four 
wings to be added to 
the house. In fact, 
here is to be found the 
best specimen of his 
work extant. I spoke, 
too, of Chippendale — 
once the estate car- 
penter at Nostell. 
Here his work is to 
be seen at its best, and 
all of it is the real 
article — somewhat a 
rarity in these days. 
Lord St. Oswald married a sister of Sir 
Charles Forbes of Newe, and they have a 
family of three sons and one daughter. 
Well known and popular in society, both 
Lord and Lady St. Oswald are the most 
charming of hosts—he with his delightful, 
kindly nature and she with her good 
looks and utter lack of affectation. Tord St. 
Oswald has another seat, that of Appleby 
Hall near Doncaster, and a town house in 
Grosvenor Gardens. 


Lafayette 


MRS. HARLAND PECK 


The wife of this year's shooting tenant of Meikleour, N.B. 


A Devout Couple. — lord and Lady 
Gainsborough were the most conspicuous 
of the aristocratic Roman Catholics who 
were at Bath recently for the consecration 
of the new church at Downside. They 
are very strict in their religious obsery- 
ances ; but little more than half a century 
ago Lord Gainsborough’s forebears were 
staunch Protestants, as they ought to be 
seeing that a Noel was one of Henry VIII.’s 


A ROOM 


IN NOSTELL 


PRIORY 
The elegant home of Lord and Lady St. Oswald 


commissioners for despoiling the monas- 
teries, and came out of that little operation 
a comparatively wealthy man. Lord 
Gainsborough is this gentleman's descen- 
dant in the female line. His paternal 
family name should be Edwards, but the 
first earl of the present creation changed 
it to Noel to correspond with the Noel 
title. Lady Gainsborough is Irish, and 
was a Miss Dease of Turbotstown in the 
county Westmeath. 
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The Countess of Yarmouth.— 
The Countess of Yarmouth, who 
was Miss Thaw of Pittsburg, has 
been making herself very popular 
this season. She and her husband 
appear to hit it off very well, and 
they are both devoted to boating. 
The earl has a private hansom 
cab in London, the countess has 
two motor cars and a landaulette, 
and altogether they have been 
enjoying themselves thoroughly. 
The ‘countess strikes everyone as 
a very unassuming and charming 
woman who does not look over 
the heads of her less fortunate 
compatriots. The Yarmouths 
have given up their bungalow at 
Bourne End, but hope to take a 
larger place on the river next year. 
The earl is, of course, the eldest 
son of the Marquis of Hertford. 


An Irish Dane. —It was un- 
fortunate that Lord Fingall should 
have met with his accident directly 
after he had, in a sense, recom- 
menced his official career. He is 
learned in horseflesh, and when 
out in South Africa with the 
yeomanry applied his knowledge to some 
purpose in the remount department. As 
State Steward at the Castle in Lord Cado- 
gan’s time he was more popular with his 
countrymen than with the Sassenachs ol the 
Irish Court. The latter thought him too 
clannish, and amongst themselves declared 
he unduly favoured the Irish families. 
Like all the Plunketts he is proud of his 
Irish descent and never forgets that three 
centuries ago an Eng- 
lish king classed his 
ancestors amongst 
“the ancient nobility 
of Ireland.” At the 
same time he does not 
mind admitting that 
the first of his name in 
Ireland was a Danish 
pirate. 


And his Irish Wife. 
—In the Cadogan 
days Lord and Lady 
Fingall were diligent 
courtiers, and when 
Mr. Balfour was Chief 
Secretary frequently 
occupied the lodge in 
Phoenix Park. Mr. 
Balfour being a 
bachelor and seldom 
in Dublin was glad to 
lend it to such a popu- 
lar hostess as Lady 
Fingall, who gave the 


place quite an Irish 
flavour. She is very 
Irish in appearance 


and very Irish in fact, 
and she has all the 
Irish. talent for mak- 
ing strong personal friendships with the 
people into whose society she is most 
frequently thrown. Lady Fingall was 
a Galway girl in her single days and 


rather pretty.. There was not a more 
charming girl, indeed, in Irish society 


than Miss Daisy Bourke, and the 
peculiar way she used to wear her hair 
in a loose knot at the back of her head 
seemed but to make her the more 
attractive. 
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J. Pottle 
THE NEW LORD CHELMSFORD, HIS WIFE AND FAMILY 


Frederic John Napier (Thesiger) Lord Chelmsford succeeded to the title in April last on the death of his father, the second baron. He was born in 1868 
and is a graduate of All Souls, Oxford, and a member of the Bar. He married in 1894 the eldest daughter of Lord Wimborne and has five children, 
two sons and three daughters. The eldest and youngest are boys 
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MR. MORAND, MISS MARIE GEORGE, AND MR. H. A. LYTTON 


Mr. Lytton is the son of Admiral Sir Horatio Armitage. His father wishes him to marry an American heiress, Cornelia Vanderdccken, admirably 
played by Miss Marie George, but the lieutenant is really in love with Miss Sybil Cunningham (known as ‘the White Chrysanthemum”). 
Mr. Morand plays the part of Sin Chong, Reginald'’s Chinese servant 
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S AND THE 
GIRLS 


ust scores in 
ler new conven- 
orus—no doubt 
all size of the 
chorus is con- 
tars from the 
many Japanese 
irances on the 
accounted for 


All the pictures are by tke Play Pictorial 


HITE CHRYSANTHEMUM ” MISS MILLIE LEGARDE AND MR. RUTLAND BARRINGTON 

) goss out to the East to see her lover, Miss Legarde appears as Betty Kenyon, a young widow who has chapsroned Sybil Cunningham out to Japan. Admiral Sir Horatio Armitage 

des as a Japanese girl. After many (Mr. Barrington) eccepts his son's decision to marry Sybil and throw up the heiress because he himself becomes quite fascinated with the 
to marry the lieutenant charming Betty 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week lboy Week. 


Th2 Most Beautiful Playhouse in London.—I have not seen 
every theatre in the world, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the new Scala Theatre which has risen on the ruins of the 
much-praised “ Dusthole ” is the most beautiful I have ever seen 
and out of sight the most beautiful in London. Its exterior is 
nothing to speak of—why should it be ?—and here 
it is easily beaten by a dozen houses; but the 
inside of it beggars description for pure, lasting, 
classic beauty. It is the consummation of an idea 
long kept in view by its owner, Dr, Distin Mad- 
dick, and carried out with almost twinlike under- 
standing by Mr. Verity, the most brilliant if not 
the most widely known of all our theatrical 
architects. 


The Idea.—The central idea of the house is 
dignity, and that is a most valuable asset. Most 
other playhouses have stamped over them the hallf- 
apologetic feeling that they exist only 
to entertain, and there lingers a certain 
pothouse brilliance about them which is 
hard to kill. Even if the play were in 
adequate I should feel rested by merely 
sitting in the Scala and surveying its 
beautiful proportions, its simple stone 
walls, and its general repose, which shuts 
out the appalling vulgarity of the district 
in which it stands—the glaring electric 
lights, the poverty, the meanness, the 
general racket and scramble. You are 
struck by its avoidance of accessories 
that most other playhouses glory in—its 
minimum of gold, the absence of mirrors 
(in the auditorium), of rococo plaster- 
work, of painted ceilings, and all those 
other things which simply detract from 
the picture on the stage. I am sorry 
that the gallery seats (at a shilling) do 
not compare with those at the 
Coliseum, where each seat is 
separated and at half the price. 
But the booking of the gallery 
is a distinct advance. 


-Its Leisure. — The general 
sense of restfulness is emphasised 
in many ways. It has clearly past 
constructed from the fulness of < 
mind that has pondered theatre 
architecture and is not content to 
repeat itself. There was once an 
architect who shall be nameless, 
though he has long been gathered to 
his fathers, of whom it is said that 
he had a series of playhouse plans suitable 
for particular sites. He had an agent in 
every important town who wired him when- 
ever a theatre was burning. Before the 
firemen had departed that London architect 
was on the spot with a bundle of plans for 
a new theatre under his arm. Now there 
is nothing of that kind : 
about Mr. Verity. He __ 
thinks out each scheme 
separately, he builds 
at le‘sure, and happily 
he has been associated 
with a client who opens 
at leisure ; which is another important point 
about the Scala. We all know the playhouse 


Poor Rehearsal.—The rehearsal of the play has been probably 
inadequate on account of the stage and dressing-rooms not 
being ready, and altogether there is a sense of general muddle. 
Now all that has been avoided at the Scala. It was on view 
so long ago as December 19, and on September 23 when it was 
opened everything was complete, dignified, and 
altogether satisfying (at least downstairs). 


The Historical Sense.—-The sense of dignity 
is further heightened by Dr. Maddick’s unmis- 
takable feeling for the past and consideration for 
the future. He has prepared a beautifully-printed 
pamphlet detailing the history of the site, which 
held a theatre 144 years ago. It is accom- 
panied with a map of the district and remains a 
model for all other managers. His sense of pro- 
s.| portion has been further shown by his attitude 
to the -County Council, which 
should be even a greater model 
to the managers. Will you believe 
it?—he has actually found the 
Council helpful, and he does 
not hesitate to say so. How 
different from the average mana- 
gers attitude, who regards the 
Council as a monster of iniquity, 
bleeding him to gratify the sense 
of its own importance instead of 
for the public benefit. I. com- 
mend Dr. Maddick’s attitude to all 
gentlemen now preparing “ lyrics ” 
(save the mark) for pantomimes, 
for I can assure them that the 
public is not a bit interested in the 
silly jokelets about the Council. 
N If it were the Council’s wings 
would be very soon clipped. 


x Drama by a Duchess.—Mr. 
Lionel Monckton ina testimonial 
which he sent to Dr. Maddick 

© expressed the hope that the enter- 

BN tainment would be worthy 

, of its rooftree. I am sorry 
eo to say that ‘Mr. Fyffe's” 
) play, The Conqueror, does not 

| realise Mr. Monckton’s hope. 

‘It is not without dignity, 
but it has really no grip. 

al It describes how a warrior 

f named Morven—one of those 

dateless, countryless, blank- 

verse abstractions dear to 
the heart of an older gene- 
ration—encounters a_ little 
orphan named Amoranza, sets her up in a castle, and 
returns to claim her as his own alter eight years. 

Meantime she has fallen in love with another knight, 

Morven’s mortal enemy. Morven gives her up and 

then kills himself. ‘There is some good writing, there 

is much very beautiful scenery, and there is excellent 
acting, notably by Mr. | Robertson as Morven and by 

Mr. Henry Ainley as the rival knight (he has donc 

nothing so good since his Paolo), by Miss Ida Moles- 

worth as a serving maid, by Miss Italia Conti, and 
by Miss Gertrude I ‘Mliott, who is perfectly charming as 

Amoranza. But one has to wait so long for the 

purple patches that I fear Mr. Robertson cannot lay 

much store on the play. “Mr. Fyffe” is no less a 

Berson ee than the Duchess of Sutherland, who occu- 


which is advertised to open on a particular MISS CARRIE MOORE AS THE pied the O.P. box on the first night. Since the first 


date. Of course the workmen are never LADY’S M 


AID 


night I understand that she has. pruned the play ; 


ready, but they put on full steam at the last Im The Blue Moon at the Lyric Theatre. whether she has bovrilised it is another matter. 
asif a cataclysm meant to blot out London This picture was taken by The Play 


and there was not another moment to live. Pictorial 
The theatre is opened on the precise day, but 

how? It reeks of stinking paint (I know a first-nighter who 
has made managers give him two new great coats ; destroyed 
at openings); you trip in the passages over carpets that do not 
fit, and between the acts if you stroll out you will find the 
manager holding angry discussions with dilatory tradesmen. 
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A National Theatre.—Some critics lament the fact 

that the Scala is not a national institution, But in 

all honesty I question very much whether our national genius 

will ever run in the direction of such an institution, for at the 

back of our heads there still lingers the idea that the theatre is 

either “ wicked” or at any rate negligible. When this country 
really wants a national theatre it will get it. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD ON TIPTOE 


Scenes from the Ballet, ‘‘Excelsior,’® at the Lyceum. 


Dover Studio 
THE TABLEAU ILLUSTRATING THE SUEZ CANAL 
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Dover Studio 
THE TABLEAU SHOWING THE PALACE OF INVENTION 


Excelsior illustrates the progress of science and civilisation stated in the terms of ballet and consists of twelve tableaux 
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PHE TALE. 


A New Savoy Tenant. -—— Mr. 
Mouillot’s tenancy of the Savoy 
Theatre began on Monday with 
What the Butler Saw. The occa- 
sion was notable from the fact 
that the total receipts of the 
first performance are to be handed 
to the Fresh Air Fund. As an 
additional attraction the- farce is 
preceded by a Japanese play in 
one act which is presented by 
a company of Japanese players 
who have not hitherto appeared 
in London. Since the great success 
achieved some five years ago by 
Madame Sada Yacco no native 
Japanese actors or actresses have 
performed in this country. 

‘“‘ Flying Audiences.” —Another 
feature of Mr. Mouillot’s manage- 
ment is the introduction of the 
“flying audience” on Friday. Mr. 
Mouillot: has chartered a_ special 
Great Central train, which will 
bring a party from Manchester to 
see the play. The train leaves 
Manchester at 4.10 in the alter- 
noon; the passengers dine en route 
and are taken to the Savoy in 
motors. After the play they motor 
back to Marylebone and sup in 
the train on the way back to Man- 
chester. There’s a “day in the 
ceuntry”’ for you. It is long since 
“flying matineés ’’ were invented, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier in particular 
having favoured the device. 


A SCENE FROM THE THIRD ACT (ON BOARD THE YACHT, 


Window & Grove 


MR. AND MRS. KENDAL IN ‘‘DICK HOPE” AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


Mr. Kendal plays the part of a major who was once in love with 
Marjorie (Mrs. Kendal), She had to give him up on <zccount of his 
drinking habi:s, which nearly brought him to ruin. After many years 
she prom to marry him if he will reform. Meantime she falls in 
love with a parson. You must go to the play to see what happens 
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““Tom Jones” set to Music.— 
The theatrical paragraphists have 
been stating that The Blue Moon 
will immediately be succeeded by 
a musical setting of Tom Jones. I 
do not know whether the statement 
is correct or not because managers 
frequently do not know their own 
minds two weeks running, so what 
they tell to one paragraphist they 
promptly deny to another. But 
if the paragraph is not true it 
ought to be, for there is a story in 
Tom Jones and something really to 
work upon. That is the trouble 
with the average musical comedy, 
for in a phrase which I understand 
it created there is “ absoballylutely 
nothing init.” A veteran comedian 
was telling me the other day, 
almost with tears in his eyes, of 
the difficulties of making bricks 
without straw. The comedian is 
expected to be funny in a musical 
comedy, but there is hardly a funny 
line written for him, and what 
humour there is he in nine cases 
out of ten supplies. Moreover, 
there is sentiment in Tom Jones of 
a wholesome English kind, not the 
mawkish, melodramatic, philander- 
ing of the well-tailored tenor, so I 
want to see Tom Jones set to music. 
Mr. Buchanan's transcript of the 
novel under the title of Sophia would 
form a capital basis, and Mr. Ger- 
man would be the ideal composer. 


Ellis & Walery 
AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 


This American farce, by Augustus Thomas, was produced at Cardiff on September 18 and at the Comedy last Wednesday. The Duke of Carbondale, in order ‘o make his 

wife, Ethel Colt, an American heiress, jealous, gets Robert Ridgway (Mr. William Collier) to invite him to meet two chorus girls. Ridgway, as a matter of fact, hes secretly 

married the duchess's sister, Anne Colt, and when her brother Horace appears on the scene Ridgway makes his escape with the chorus girls to his yacht, the Coryphée, 
where a scene of the wildest farce is enacted 
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MISS DORO 
As Claric2 at the Duke of York's 


Clarice. — Miss Marie 
Doro, who is playing the 
title-véle in Mr. Gillette's 
play of Clarice at the Duke 
of York's Theatre, was 
Mr. William Collier's lead- 
ing lady in The Dictator. 
She has a fine sense of 
sympathetic acting. 


The Younger Geners- 
tion. — It seems only the 
other day since I saw Mr. 
Dundas Slater's little girl, 
Janet, in short frocks. She 
was a bright little thing; 
and now that she has 
become one of Mr. Tree’s 
(youngest) pupils at the 
Academy of Dramatic Art 
it is not surprising to learn 
that she is showing much 
aptitude for the stage. Miss 
Slater has appeared in one 
of the performances given 
by the pupils at His 
Majesty's. She is very like 
her mother in appearance. 
Mr. Tree has had to leave 
His Majesty's for a lew 
weeks owing to a crack in 
the proscenium arch, and 
has had to transfer Oliver 
Twist to the Waldorf. 

The Broadwood Con- 
certs. — Ifew concerts are 
more delightful than those 
organised by the Broad- 
woods. The fourth series, 
which is. to be given in 
the olian Hall, begins 
on November 2. Among 
the interesting novelties 
to be introduced during 
the season will be a 
nonet by Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford for string 
quartet and wind instru- 
ments, a string quartet by 
Mr. Cyril Scott, and new 
chamber. compositions by 
Mr. R. Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. ‘Roger Quilter, Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke, aud others. 
The Capet Quartet have 
‘been re-engaged, and it is 
hoped. that M. Fauré 
will join them in playing 
one of his pianoforte quar- 
tets. Dr. Walford Davies, 
organist of the ‘Temple 
Church, will conduct a 
concert of unaccompanied 
music of the madrigal 
school. The policy of 
engaging eminent English 
artists and also of giving 
opportunities to those less 
known will be adhered to. 


“The Palace Review.”—Mr. Alfred 
Butt, following the example of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, “presented”? Mr. G. R. Sims’s 
Review last week before an expectant and 
crowded house. Mr. Sims’s “ Fantastic 
Forecast” shows us London in 1910, in the 
terms of the triumph of all those*things 
that Mr. Sims intensely dislikes, notably 
the County Council and the cricket craze. 
It is worked out chiefly by a_ society 
Socialist, the Duchess of Doric, M.P. (Miss 
Lottie Venne), and Lord Fitzradium, pro- 
prietor of The Palace Review (Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas). Mr. Sims tells his little story in 
five scenes. He begins in “ Piccadilly Up” 
with a point policeman on a pedestal sup- 
plied with all sorts of “ phones.” Then he 
takes us to a Society Socialist Bureau, 
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Hana 
MISS JANET SLATER 
Davghter of Mr. Dundas Slater 
Westminster; the Muni- 


‘*LA POUPEE” 


MISS MAUDE FEALY IN 


Miss Maude Fealy recently gave a matinée in Denver when she presented a very curious 
medley programme consisting of the balcony scene from Ko‘reo and Juliet in French, four 
dances, including the doll dance from La Poupée, and five sc-nes from Becket 
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cipal Opera - house, which 
he genially Mustards and 
Cresses; and last of all 
shows us the reception hall 
of The Palace Review with 
a Hoe printing machine 
running at full speed, so 
that copies of the Review 
are handed to the audience. 

The ‘‘ Review.” — The 
Revicw is very funny indeed. 
It is printed on green paper 
and is entitled :— 

THE PALACE REVIEW 
Proluc:d for the Earl of Fitzradium 
at the Palace Theatre by Carl 
Hentschel 


No. 1, September 25, 1g1o (simul- 
tanécus issucs in London, continental 
capitals, New York, and Tokio) 


Priceless 
It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Hentschel 
often issues “spoof” jour- 


nals of this kind. I can 
imagine future _ biblio- 
graphers beitig intensely 


puzzled with them in the 
recesses of the British Mu- 
seum, looking for second 
and third issues that were 
never meant to appear. 
Mr. Finck has written some 
pretty music for Mr. Sims’s 
Review. The scenery is 
appropriate, and no doubt 
in a week or two the sketch 
will play closer and more 
amusingly than at present. 


Will the Theatres Prose- 
cute P—Many tremors have 
shaken the quidnuncs as 
to the possibility of the 
theatre managers  prose- 
cuting the Palace for 
giving what is to all. in- 
tents and purposes a little 
musical comedy. It is 
rather amusing that Mr. 
Sims, who is such a strong 
protectionist in politics, 
should be the man to fight 
monopoly in amusement. 
Of course the theatres will 
ultimately have to give in 
to the halls in this matter, 
although [ believe with 
Mr. Edwardes that they will 
never do playlets so well 
as in a theatre. 


The Coliseum. — The 
mystery play, Joseph and his 
Brethven, at the Coliseum 
proves to be a beautiful 
and reverent » production. 
Nothing in it can offend 
anybody. 
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The Bran Pie— 


he world has long been familiar with the witty description 
of Russia as a despotism tempered by assassination. 
Political murder is still an institution of that Empire, whether 
committed wholesale by Cossacks on the disaffected and by 
mobs of Orthodox on Jews, or retail by revolutionaries on chiefs 
of police, grand dukes, and other prominent persons. In the 
rest of the world assassination of prominent persons, though by 
no means unknown, is done either by wild fanatics of anarchy, 
to whom all government is hateful, or by desperate parties, as 
occasionally in South and Central America, to break a political 
ascendency 


It is a pity that Russia should be the field for political 

assassination, for there is no country of Europe in which, 
as a rule, an individual life counts for so little. Evena Czar, 
unless a man of great decision bent on a sudden change of 
policy, can fall without much result. Alexander II. was said 
to have been murdered with a constitution in his pocket; but 
very probably he would never have brought it out if he had 
lived. The explosion of a grand duke or two is equally futile 
for general purposes. There are plenty of grand dukes, and the 
position, however dangerous, is too brilliant and lucrative to 
remain without occupants. Even if all the grand dukes could 
be destroyed or scared away to the Mediterranean their places 
would be filled by men of lower rank, and there are too many 
unscrupulous and underpaid officials in Russia for the supply 
of local chiefs of police ever to fail. The more vacillating the 
theoretical autocrat the less worth while is it to remove him 
and substitute the regency of the family for the control of one 
man. 


Lik all big and imperfectly-organised living masses Russia 
moves by a sort of instinct. The defeats in Manchuria 
and on the sea, the revolts, massacres, famines, and conflagra- 
tions at home, leave the bureaucracy still pushing on blindly in 
its automatic career of conquest. Repressed in the Far East the 
big Empire encroaches towards Persia or India or resumes the 
march on Constantinople. Even so has a wasp been seen to 
continue rapaciously devouring jam after it had been cut in 
two. Nor is it much use to crush the remainder of the wasp; 
two more will come to his funeral—or rather to the jam. 
The only way to be free from wasps is to smoke out the 
nests or, to apply the metaphor to the particular case under 
discussion, to destroy the bureaucracy as an institution. 


ssination of monarchs cr 
officials does not help cn 
revolution. It is not one man 
that makes a Russian autocracy 
or one ora dozen officials that 
make a bureaucracy. To have 
stabbed Louis XVI. would not 
have advanced the French 
Revolution. His execution was 
an Pcceeay and even hurtful 
act of cruelty ; it gave a martyr’s 
dignity to a dull, well-meaning 
man, and it did something to 
revive the liking for monarchy. 
It was kingship, not the king, 
whose death was the work of 
the revolution. Marat was 
stabbed, but the Terror went 
on: Robespierre fell because 
France was tired of the guillo- 
tine ; if he had been assassinated 
before that time the very men 
who overthrew him would have 
gone on with his work. When 
a man is great or dangerous by 
reason of his position, or of the 
party or opinions that he repre- 
sents, and has no especial and 
personal eminence, his death 
has no considerable result. If 
you assassinate him his son 
succeeds to his throne or his 
colleague to his office, and all 
is as before. 


ale he notion of extreme revolu- 
tionaries, that it is worth 
while assassinating monarchs, 


ss Assassination.’’ 
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By Adriam JRoss. 


was very often effective. The tyrant was a man who rose to 
power by the overthrow of the constitution of his city-state. 
He might be a good ruler, he was generally able, and almost 
always more efficient than the oligarchy or democracy he 
superseded. But he was an anomaly; he was really uncon- 
stitutional, a break in the traditionseof the state. To suppress 
him was to return to normal conditions. Hence, when the 
exceptional events that favoured the tyrant—war or foreign 
influence or reyolution—were at an end, he was liable to be 
slain merely as_an_ objectionable anomaly, The great point 
of the Russian Empire, however, is that autocracy, not a con- 
stitution, is the normal condition of government. 


ven in Greece, where the tyranny was still needed by cir- 
cumstances, it revived after the assassination of one 
tyrant or was turned into a regular kingship. Tyrannicide ina 
modern settled state is an anachronism. States are too large as 
a rule for one man to be of Surpassing weight ; they cannot be 
kept down by foreign mercenaries. When one man has made 
himself supreme and remains so, it is generally because the 
conditions of the time favour his rule; if he goes, very likely 
another will sit in his place. 


Where assassination may be really efficient is when one 

individual has certain ine a certain hold over men’s 
imaginations, or even certain hereditary rights that no one else 
has. Where this is the case it may be, apparently, sound policy 
for those who are threatened by the eminent person’s policy 
or claims to get rid of him. There is no doubt that the 
assassination of Napoleon at any time after he became Emperor, 
at any rate, would have Belay changed the history of 
Europe. He was the only man of his time who had both the 
power and the will to do certain things, and with him away 
these things would not have been done. If a Liberal Unionist 
had murdered Mr. Gladstone just after he took up Home Rule 
the subsequent political history of the country would have been 
different. On the other hand, if the present leaders of any or 
all of our parties in Parliament were massacred—it is a measure 
1 do not recommend, though it might do as much good as 
harm—the parties, as far as I know, and their policies, as far 
as I do not know, would be much the same. 


“There may be no necessary man, but there is sometimes an 
exceptional man. By killing your exceptional man you 

probably do not avoid the changes he wants to make but you 
can often postpone them and 
alter their lines. The most 
effective assassination would be 
that of a great general or 
diplomatist, provided either of 
them isa solitary genius rather 
than the head of a school. If 
you murder let it be a Napoleon, 
not a Turenne; a Bismarck, 
not a Metternich. And _ the 
second rule of political assassi- 
nation is to take your man in 
time, before he has made his 
skill and energy tell too much, 
and especially before others 
understand his policy. - Brutus 
and Cassius were too late with 
their daggers. They left Czesar 
time to impress the world and 
to grow a nephew and triin 
generals, The faculty of poli- 
tical prophecy is too. rare to 
warrant the belief that assassi- 
naticn will ever be really 
scientific. 
Go, shoot the despot on his throne 

Or stab the clerk upon his stool, 
And kings and clerks as yet un 

known 

Arise to carry on their rule 
So long as people want such things 
As prcud tyrannic clerks and king:. 
But if the clerk, with pen and ink, 

Or if the king, in sceptred sway, 
Can individually think 

And does not think your special 
Mrs, Nichols WAY 


is probably due to an unintelli- 
gent study of ancient history. 
Tyrannicide was not only an 
honourable crime in Greece, it 


THE ORIGINAL STOCKS AND WHIPPING POST IN THE SUFFOLK Slay him! There will be some 
VILLAGE OF UFFORD 


Near the top of the post are iron clasps in which the wrists of the culprit were 
held whilst undergoing punishment 
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effect, 
Though not, perhaps, what you 
expect, 
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MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH IN HIS PLAY, “THE DUFFER” 


Now Running at Terry’s Theatre. 


WEEDON | . aS ROBBERY 
GROSeniavt 


Mr. George Grossmith plays the part of Robert Iles, an artist who has good intentions but is an instinctive blunderer 
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REE TATE 


DIALOGUES. 
No. 


DRAMATIC 


Mr. W. L. Abingdon, the most eminent theatrical villain of our day, ts walking up 
the Haymarket. There is a scowl on his clean-shaven face. The passers-by 
shrink from him. But the scowl is not caused by the mental ‘ncubation of 
crime; he is merely reflecting on what will win the three o’ciock race. 
Police constables on duty gaze inquiringly at him, seem to recognise him as 
somebody he is not, and dart suddenly forward’; then they realise who he is and 
make no further move. F. R., who has been following him, places his hand on 
the great villain’s left shoulder. Instcad of starting guiltily Mr. Abingdon 
merely smiles, 


FE R.: Hullo, God’s good man! 


Mr. Apincpon: Oh it’s you, is it? (Suddenly examining 
F. R. critically) Who held you down while they put that waist. 
coat on you? 


Bak? (ignoring Mr. ABinGpon’s rudeness): Where are you 
off to? : 

Mr. Apincpon: I'm just going to the Green Room. 
eons? ? 

F. : Yes, I'll come to the club because I want to talk to 
you ser Fey 

Mr. Apincpon: Can you ? 

F. R.: Who could talk otherwise to the man who is playing 


ultra-arch-villain to Tree’s marvellous 
impersonation of— 


The mons:rous Jew 
That Dickens drew? 


I will talk very seriously. 

Mr. ABINGDON (protestin; g): Not on 
my account, please! [Td never pay a 
man extra to talk to me about radium 
or anything of that sort. 

(On the way to the club Mr. ABINGDON 
tells F. R. many amusing stories of 
men and women and cities. On 
veaching the club they order lemon 
squashes.) 


F. R.: Look here, Abingdon, I want 
to ask you—— : 
Mr. Apsincpon (interrupting): First 


of all, why did you address me as “ God’s 
good man”? 

F. R. (veflectively) : Well,-you see, it 
has always struck me that you must be 
almost the best man in the world. 


Mr. ABINGDON (evidently pleased but 
modestly): Oh, I don’t know about that. 
Why ? 


F. R. (speaking as a carper with a touch 
of quidnuncery in his carpism): For this 
reason. -You have spent most of your 
life portraying crime on the stage. You 
have rarely played anything but a devil 
of a fellow, a man full of evil as an egg 
is full of meat ora “ Vanguard ”’ full of 
people. Surely all this evil doingwould 
have had a terrible effect upon you if you 
had not been naturally an extraordinarily 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY 
No. VII. 


exes *** + If I was bard I’d have songs 
to sing to it, and all I know is one 
sculduddry verse on a widow that dwelt 
in Maam! There, at the foot of my 
father’s house were the winding river, 
and north and south the brown hills, 
split asunder by God’s goodness, to give a 
sample of His bounty. 
more and Elrigben, Kilblaan and Ben 
Bhuidhe — their steep. sides hung with 
cattle, and below crowded the reeking 
homes of tacksman and cottar; the burns 
poured hurriedly to the flat beneath their 
borders of hazel and ash: 
the fresh water we call Dubh Loch, 
flapping with ducks and fringed with 
shelisters or water-flags and bulrush, and 
farther off the Cowal hills; to the north 
the wood of Drimlee and the wild pass 
the red Macgregors sometimes took for a 
back-road to our cattle-folds in cloud of 
night and darkness, 
shone the polished and hearty sun, birds 
chirmed on every tree, though it was 
late in the year; blackcock whirred across 
the alders, and sturdy heifers bellowed 
tunefully, knee-deep at the ford ” 


Down on 


Xi.—The Wing of Crime. 


rich man to play golf with you unless he wore a bullet-proof 
cuirass ? 

Mr. Apincpon (firmly): Certainly. 

F. R. (continuing): Wouldn't any young lady of pleasing 
appearance hesitate to be in your company. alone ? 

Mr. Apsinepon (briefly): Rot! But Ido remember that 
when I was playing in The Harbour Lights—one of dear old 
Geordie Sims’s masterpieces—an old lady who had evidently 
seen the show met me as I was returning from the theatre 
and shouted out “ Help!” and “ Unhand me, villain !”’ 

F. R.: Did you “ unhand her’’—whatever that may mean? 

Mr. Asrncpon : No; I merely passed on. 

*F. R.: Do you think that, at this distance of time, you've 
any idea of your output of crime at the Adelphi ? 

Mr. Anincpon: Waiter, pencil and a piece of paper (he 
proceeds to write). By the way, have a cigar, Richardson ? 

F. R.: Thanks very much. It isn’t poisoned, or explosive, 
or anything ? 


Mr. Apinapon (brusquely): Ass! (Handing F. R.a scrap oj 


paper) As far as | can remember, this was an average year’s 
output. 

I. R. (horrvorstruck, reading): Murders, 

320; robberies (with violence), 216; 

robberies (without violence, including 


embezzlement), 125; threats to murder, 
758; false witness (against near neigh- 
bours), 102; arson, 27; conspiracy (gene- 
rally with a comic villain), 320; treason 
felony, 80; ordinary treason, 94; forgery, 
203 ; attempts to murder (assorted), 700 ; 
miscellaneous felonies and misdemean- 
ours, 1,265. 


F. R. (aghast): Good heavens ! 
(After doing some slight mathematics) 


That makes a grand total of 3,210, 
while ordinary criminals like Charles 
Peace were content with 14 murders and 
200 robberies in a lifetime. But, Abing- 
don, you commit no fewer than 3,210 
felonies and things in one year. You 
have not specialised i in any sort of crime, 
but you have dabbled in every kind of 
undertaking with regard to which our 
criminal law takes a pessimistic view. 
(Entirely wnstrung) I must be going. 
You frighten me. 

Mr. Apsincpon (grimly): If you take 
that line, it’s ratheran extraordinary thing 
that you were proposed and seconded 
for this club by a couple of villains— 
Charles Cartwright and myself. 

F. R. (very wan and white): But, 
believe me, I never realised what an in- 
tensely bad man you were, upon my 
word. And to think that you were born 
with the beautiful name of Pilgrim, that 
little Willie Pilgrim, an innocent little 


Maam, Elrig- 


to the south, 


it all 


virtuous man ? 

Mr. Apincpon (thoughtfully): As a 
matter of fact, playing the villain is the 
very greatest moral lesson one can have. 
Although [ have committed every sort of 
crime—on the stage—I have always been 
found out. I have alt ways come to a fearful end. So if I really 
had anywhere in my composition a-criminal tendency of any 
sort it has been stifled by my ill-success in the paths of dramatic 
villainy. 

F. R.: I see. 

Mr. Apincpon : I have forged innumerable wills but I have 
never come into an estate. I never came into ninepence. In 
the old Adelphi days I used to arrange that Terriss should be 
accused of all my murders. But was he ever hanged ? 


Street, 


F.R.: Not that I remember. 

Mr. Apincpon: Of course he wasn’t; the public would 
never have stood it. I always ended up either on the gallows 
or in gaol or down a cliff, or something of that sort. (Very 


seriously) I think the solution of the hooligan question would 
be to teach the young hooligan to be a melodramatic villain. 
His experiences would compel him to lead a respectable life. 

F. R.: That's a sound scheme; it shall have my best 
attention. But after all, don’t you find that your. wonderful 
reputation for badness makes people fight shy of you in private 
life ? 

Mr. ABINGDON (indignantly) : 

ID IRE 


No. 
Sut do you think that you could induce a really 


This is the last of the series in this competition. 


London, E.C. The first correct solution received 
will win the priz2 
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fellow inva white frock with a Cambridge- 
blue sash who might have recited— 
The wildest Gazarro 
On the darkest winter's night 
If i's nothing else to do 
Will endeavour to do right 
—and made his parents and friends nobler and better, has 
degenerated into—you ! 

Mr. Apincpon: Cheer up. Restrain your grief. 
overcome with sadness. All is well with me. 

PF. R.: But I can’t help thinking that, suppose by any stroke 
of bad ilitak you were identified as somebody else and tried for 
some crime at the Old Bailey, the jury would be bewildered. 
They would confuse the man in the dock with the king of 
crime on the stage. Your face would be a sort of previous 
conviction. 

Mr. Apincpon (bitterly): I don’t think there would be any 
danger of that sort of thing unless you were on the jury. Jurors 
are el of necessity fools. 

R. (changing the subject): 
ed any moral deterioration ? 

Mr. Azincpon: To prove that I’m not a bad man I'll ask 
you one or two questions. Have you ever seen it stated that 
Tam about to go into management on my own, or that I have 
rescued a woman from drowning at a seaside resort, or that 
I have had my jewels stolen, or that I am to be the next 
theatrical knight ? 

I. R. (gripping Mr. Anincpon by the hand) : 


The full 
list of answers should be now sent in, addressed to the 


Editor, ‘‘ Places Competition,” THe Tater, 6, Great New 


Don’t be 


Then you have not really 


Not guilty. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Football Journalese.—There may be two 
opinions as to whether the standard of 
play is higher in the Southern than in the 
Football “League, but there can be no 
doubt at all as to the general superiority 
of football journalism in the north. We 
have no newspaper in London equal to 
The Athletic News—from the sporting point 
of view—and nearly every provincial town 
in the north and in the midlands can boast 
of at least one football edition every Satur- 
day evening which is a perfect mine of 
interesting and accurate descriptions of the 
principal “matches. The London football 
reporter still fondly clings to the queer 
diction which every respectable journal in 
the north of England banished from its 
columns ten years ago. I believe it was 
Mr. Bentley ‘who. first expurgated ‘the 
homesters’’ from The Athletic News. I 
wish the president of the League could be 
given a new broom and full permission to 
make a clean sweep of the journalese which 
disfigures the football columns of many of 
the ‘London newspapers every Monday 
morning. The southern reporter makes 
up for his ignorance of football by his 
profound know ledge of nicknames. Half- 
a-dozen years ago there may have been 
some point in speaking of the Sheffield 
clubs as the “ Blades.” The origin of the 
nickname was at any rate obvious, and 
moreover it could be defended on the 
ground of economy of space. But where 
is the propriety or humour of speaking of 
Portsmouth as “Pompey” or Plymouth 
as the “Dandies”? I can always read 
The Athletic News with the comfortable 
assurance that Aston Villa, Everton, Stoke, 
and Sunderland will not be concealed under 
strangely-sounding nomenclature, but it is 
practically impossible to take up the foot- 
ball edition of any of the London evening 


papers without feeling the need of a 
glossary. What, I wonder, do the editors 
and subeditors of London's Ss sporting press 


think is gained by allowing Chelsea and 
Brentford to be spoken of as “The Pen- 
sioners”’ and “The Bees”? Is there any 
human being who can be either amused or 
gratified by such pitiful witticisms ? 


The Fourth Best.-—The title of this 
paragraph does not refer to a lead at 
bridge and has nothing to do with the 
eleven rule. It is simply an allusion to 
Harverson’s position in the world of 
billiards. Harverson last week wrote 
to the Daily Mail complaining that 
his challenges to Roberts, Stevenson, 
and Dawson have elicited no reply 
from those players. The explanation 
of this irresponsiveness is not diffi- 
cult to discover. The terms upon 
which Harverson proposes a match 
are that he should receive a start of 
4,000 in 18,000. Roberts, Stevenson, 
and Dawson no doubt feel that 
such a start would not give them a 
reasonable chance of victory. Har- 
verson may be described as the 
fourth best billiard-player in Eng- 
‘land, but for some reason or other 
his skill is not rated at its proper 
value by the man in the street, who 
is the backbone of the gate at every 
important billiard match. If Har- 
verson had only a little of the 
magnetic personality of John Roberts 
or shared Stevenson’s wonderful 
delicacy of execution he would 
occupy a far more prominent posi- 
tion than he has hitherto attained. 
It is a pity that so sound and 


always taken excellent care of 


steady a player should not receive the 
appreciation. he deserves. Like Peall, 
Dawson, and Stevenson, Harverson has 
himself, 
and in every way he is a credit to his 
profession. 


J. W. MORTON 


Of the South London Harriers, who has been 
running so successfully in New York 


What is a Sound Player ?—Shortly after 
Roberts’s match with Stevenson last May 
I read an amazing criticism of Roberts in 
The World of Billiards. With the officials 
of the Billard Association Roberts has 


CECIL HARVERSON 


Who is competing in Burroughes and Watts’s tournament 
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never been very popular, and I was quite 
prepared to find a lack of enthusiastic 
admiration for the old champion in the 
article to which I refer. To an unfriendly 
critic Roberts undoubtedly offers many 
points of attack. His egotism and his 
showmanship might fairly be held to be 
serious defects. The World of Billiards, 
however, omitting the obvious failings in 
the great man’s character, discovered that 
compared with Stevenson Roberts was an 
unsound player! One would really like 
to know what constitutes a sound player 
in the mind of the maker of this astonish- 
ing discovery. Among cricketers a sound 
batsman is taken to mean a player who is 
well armed at all points—as reliable in 
his forward as in his back play, and 
capable of dealing with a good length 
ball whether it happens to be on his off 
or his leg stump. I was certainly under 
the impression that accuracy in winning 
and losing hazards constituted ‘ sound- 
ness” in a billiard-player. If this view is 
correct Roberts is even still a far sounder 
player than Stevenson. In the big match 
last spring Roberts certainly had not 
Stevenson's facility for keeping position 
at the top of the table, but he showed 
much more accuracy in his hazards, both 
winning and losing. As it happened I 
made a note of the hazards missed by both 
men during the first six days of the match, 
and I find that while Roberts and Steven- 
son each missed nineteen fairly easy 
“winners ’ Roberts only failed at eleven 
long losers to Stevenson’s eighteen, while 
the. proportion of successful ‘ jennies ” 
were three to one in Roberts’s favour. — It 
must be remembered, moreover, that in 
point of accuracy in his hazards Roberts 
is far from being the player he was ten 
years ago. If a comparison of the 
“soundness”’ of Stevenson at the present 
day and of Roberts in his best day is 
instituted the superiority of the older man 
would be incontestable. 


Rugger at Harrow. — I sincerely trust 
that there is no truth in the statement 
which the Daily Express published last 
week that the Rugby game is to be played 
at Harrow. I know there are strong 
arguments in favour of bringing into line 
all the footballers at our public schools. 
At present the boys who come up to the 
universities from Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester are handicapped by 
having played during their school- 


days a type of football which 
does not correspond to either the 
Rugby or Association game. ‘Tra- 


dition, however, is to a schoolboy 
what his kilt is to a Highlander, 
and I hope that every Harrovian 
would gladly sacrifice all chance of 
a footer blue rather than cast aside 
the Harrow “ cheese”? in favour of 
the oval of commerce. And what 
about “Forty Years On”? Are 
future generations of Harrovians to 
sing, “ Till the field ring again and 
again with the tramp of the thirty 
men’? The mere thought of sucha 
cacophonous line is sufficient to make 
Edward Bowen turn in his grave. 
But apart from sentiment there are 
practical objections to the dumping 
of the Rugby game on the play- 
ing fields of Harrow. Everywhere 
Rugger is being driven to the wall 
by Association, and it hardly seems 
a wise policy to deliberately adopt 
a moribund pastime. M. R. R. 


RHE GAGISE ke 


a muddle and in as fine condition for pluckin’ as your lordship 
could desire. But I stopped your lordship quick, and makin’ to 
pick up summat as hadn't falled [snatched the box from you 
and hid it up my sleeve.” 

“Gad! Harlowe’s a sneak, a damnable sneak. 
did he stop?” 


‘How long 


“But a short while, my lord. He’s a-seekin’ information 


as to some lady or wench escaped out of town the night 
before.” 

“Ha! Women, the dog! He’d have had me marry—well, 
well, one of em. Fifteen hundred pounds! and I’ve not filteen 
farthings to my name.” 

“My lord, ‘twas luck.” 

“Luck be damned!” shouted the earl; then, more quietly, 
sinking back into his corner, ‘Go on—what more?” 

“Your lordship took the top-peep as neat as ever you did 
when sober, and all your lordship’s cards was thumbed. Gad, 
my lord, askin’ your lordship’s pardon, I never see you play so 
well, but the luck wasn’t with you.” 

‘§ Fifteen hundred pounds! Id like to put you in the 
pillory.” 

Pink smiled with lofty security. ‘‘ Nay, my lord; that 
would be a bad place to put me.I might squeal to the watch 
how things went once on a time down Chilton ways by the 
sea. 

“Shut your mouth, curse you,” cried Charteris, raising his 
arm to strike. 

Pink caught it in the air above his head with a fist as strong 
as a vice. The two men looked in each other’s eyes a moment, 
then the earl’s arm dropped listlessly at his side. 

The valet laughed softly. “ Your lordship was wantin’ 
drink of wine?” he said. “Here be the ‘Catand F iddle,’ a fie 
cellar, though not a place of much repute or fashion. Will 
your lordship alight ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the master. “ Look you, Pink,” cozening his 
man’s arm with trembling fingers, “lend me five guineas like a 
good fellow. I’m unknown here, and witha marked pack still in 
my stocking roll can I recoup our fortunes here in this hole of 
common folk.” 

Pink handed out the guineas and pulled the string. The 
coach came to a sudden halt before the ‘“‘ Cat and Fiddle,’ and 
master and man entered the tavern. 

Once within, steadied by a cup of wine and refreshed by the 
bathing of his head with a wet handkerchief, his wig set on, his 
ruffles pinched, and his cravat new tied by his faithful Pink, 
Charteris, notwithstanding his stains and the dark circles about 
his eyes, presented as reputable an appearance as many another 
young gentleman of the time after a night of pleasure. 

He came out into the room, and was presently deep engaged 
in as scandalous a game of loo, with as rascally and deprav eda 
set of men, and women too, as ever sat down with pasteboards 
at a table. 

Ribald jests, oaths unspeakable, stories unthinkable, laughter 
echoing up and down the street, strong waters poured down 
throats that were always thirsty—such was the entertainment. 
And the Earl of Charteris, the fop, the macaroni, the buck, 
with the bluest blood of England in his veins, enjoyed it hugely, 
Pink silently watching at his side. 

Charteris won to the tune of five-and-twenty pounds, a 
bagatelle to him, a fortune to his victims, but nothing was 
said, and putting out the bait of the loss of a guinea he soon 
had them all in the best of humours. 


Our Seventeenth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
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“More wine, host,” cried he, “ more, and the best. ‘The 
company here is w orthy of it, I swear.’ 

In an hour or so Charteris had swept the green. When 
there was no more to win and his companions were under the 
table he paid his reckoning, then stopped to pick up a damp 
newsletter just thrown in by the barmaid. His eye arrested by 
the first lines he saw, he stopped suddenly, sank into a seat and 
read :— 

“When this sheet meets the eyes of our patrons more than 
eight-and-forty hours will have passed since the extraordinary, 
unaccountable, and most mystifying disappearance of Mistress 
Pamela Congreve. Two successive evenings now has Covent 
Garden been closed, since Mistress Bicknell persistently refuses 
to return from Bath to resume playing. Albeit the town and 
suburbs hath been scoured, the bellman ringing from one end 
to the other, the Thames dragged, every inn, tavern, and hostelry 
searched, no hint or clue to the lost lady has been gained. His 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to send inquiries twice a 
day to the playhouse for tidings, as well as their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of W ales. It is said that 
many gentlemen of the nobility are put into a sore strait by the 
distressing and inexplicable occurrence.” 

The earl gritted his teeth together. ‘ Gone!” thought he, 
“with Harlowe; since Harlowe’s invisible and hath himsel!, 
doubtless, given. out this silly tale of madness. What to do? 
For, by the Ruler above us, I'll have her yet, Harlowe or no 
Harlowe! Ihave it!’’ Charteris sprang up, tossing the news- 
sheet from him, and beckoning to Pink. 

A moment later he was in his chariot, flinging the order to 
the coachman, “‘ To Cagliostro’s in the Strand. Fast !” 

And from the “ Cat and Fiddle” they went at a round pace. 

It was the custom of those days for all classes and conditions 
—learned scholars, divines, scullions, and kings alike—to visit 
the fortune-tellers. 

Charteris, therefore, was no solecism when he sought out the 
renowned Cagliostro in his ‘‘ Temple of Futurity.” He paid 
his guinea and came out though none the wiser of Pamela. 
He went next to all his coffee-houses with an appearance of 
calmness, for he was sober enough now he had been struck at 
his heart. 

Returning to his rooms near the Temple he said to Pink, 
“Did not you tell me that Harlowe was at the Bedford night 
before last, seeking tidings of some wench that had quitted the 
town secretly?” 

‘Aye, my lord, he was,” answered the man with a piercing 
glance at his master. 

“Then,” returned the earl, ‘‘ Pink, you may refresh yourself 
with a holiday. I’m going out of town for a few days.” 

The man bowed obsequiously, packed his lordship’s clothes, 
and said nothing. 

Charteris swore to himself he would be the first to reach 
Pam’s side; he believed that he knew the direction in which 
she had fled—toward Chilton most likely, back ‘Tamworth- 
way, or near the place where he and she had last met. He 
was unaware whether she thought him dead by her own hand 
or had heard of him as living; possessed with the idea that she 
really loved him, he saw in her flight a sure indication that he 
was still in her mind, and that instinctively she would resort to 
a spot associated with his presence. 

So it came about that Charteris took the coach for Tamworth 
at the same time that Harlowe and Beauclerc were speeding 
toward Cleeve. (To be continued) 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


names are the best. Female diminutives 


the page in large print letters a pseudonym like “May” or “ Mab” are objected to as 


The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from’ Octo- 


of not more than twelve letters. ‘‘ Made-up 


leading to confusion. ‘The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 


ber 4. Tue Tatver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 1 


The uprights of the acrostics must be 


suessed exactly and no alternatives can be 1. A dash of brown—mix crimson in't 
To get this pretty Nature-tint. 


accepted. For the lights or cross-bars tiwo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 


n 


Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Seventeenth Series) 


Far famed in legend and roniance, 
Around this slab sat noble knights, 
To chivalry and Arthur pledged 
To fight for beauteous ladies’ rights. 


. Two hundred and fifty years ago 


Here peace was made—perhaps you know. 


Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 1 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tarirr, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
October 16. 

Solution of Double Acrostic No. ti 

(Sixteenth Series) 


1 PAN AM A 
Qin Ao AU gee AL Es 
3 


thirteen acrostics according to the answers 3. Reverse this little word which rhymes with low "— hd Pest cgtin Gy 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- A lady's suitor, oft a social foe. 4 Ou PaO n Rel a©) 
tions be considered. It should be r isi dotheperkat 6 

1oted 4. This doth pertain to an organ of sense. Correct answers to No, 11 have been received from; 


that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 


wu 


. And this is of Europe a river immense. 


Bub, Coclic, Caldan, Doune, Eastwind, Fog, Fan, Freda, 
Geomat, Hati, Ignota, Ko, Mouth, Marne, Owlet, Pop, 
Phanta, Snipe, Tomwin, Truth, Ubique, Wyst, Yetmar 
Yug. 
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Lonpon. 
VI y Dear Priscitia,—Valenciennes and 


velvet! So runs the tenour of our 
evening and afternoon attire in the near 
future. At all events, if these two widely 
different fabrics do not include the whole 
law and prophets they are properly repre- 
sentative types. The fact is that one must 
either be airy as thistledown or con- 
vincingly magnificent, and occasionally 
both. Furthermore, as a safeguard against 
satiety the full and varied possibilities of 
chiné silks may be accorded an honourable 
place in the lists. 

In one’s magnificent moments rich 
plain satins furnish a worthy second string 
to the bow, and already the 
dinner frock of to-morrow de- 
mands observance by reason of 
its self-sufficient skirt. Some- 
where tucked away in a lumber 
chest there is, if I remember 
rightly, a bold black and white 
striped satin gown belonging, 
I think, to Great-aunt Jane’s 
dear dead past, and already | 
am tasting in anticipation the 
weets of overhauling that 
treasure chest, for, seeing how 
the sartorial weather vane is 
veering with steady persistence 
towards the styles of a bygone 
day, I foresee a timely resurrec- 
tion of numerous old — loves 
whose original quality was 
capable of standing the test of 
lying by. 

That black and white skirt 
of which I am_ thinking is 
quite plain and lined solidly 
through with -silk, and it is 
capable, I am sure, of ‘“‘stand- 
ing alone,” a_ virtue which 
seems to be approaching its 
restoration to power. For 
whatever may be true of priests, 
nothing is more emphatically 
certain of fashion than that the 
virtue of to-day is the unspeak- 
able atrocity of to-morrow. At 
the same time there is a fun 
damental truth underlying the 
philosophy of Aunt Jane, whose 
devotion to one shape of bonnet 
is fanatical, her justification 
being that since fashion travels 
in circles her pet mode enjoys, 
halcyon periods of being the 
very latest. 

Velvets this season include 
several novelties, contrasting 
stripes, ribs, and even checks—self-coloured 
the latter I may add for your relief—and 
these in the form of smart blouses and 
gowns are occupying a large share of atten- 
tion justnow. Anything of a velvet nature, 
indeed, is seasonable, and the velveteen 
corduroy walking skirt is, 1 am thankful 
to say, already ousting the overdone accor- 
dion-pleated article. from its vantage 
ground. Corduroys of all kinds seem 
rather prevalent and will, no doubt, play 
an assiduous second fiddle to the ribbed 
velvets of finer sorts aforesaid. 

But what is the good of velvets or any 
other dainty form of adornment if one’s 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


complexion is not in the picture? One 
returns from moor and mountain only to 
find on looking in the glass that the 
weather-beaten countenance which seemed 
so fit and fresh in rustic surroundings is 
aggressively bourgeoise at the Carlton and 
Savoy, not to mention dances and play- 
going. To think of one’s complexion is 
to think instinctively of Mrs. Pomeroy, is 
it not? Her success in tne past is the 
guarantee that that success will be main- 
tained in the future, for it is based on the 
truest test the world affords—results. 

To the world-famous Pomeroy Skin 
Food, initiated by Mrs. Pomeroy ten years 


ALMOND-GREEN FELT HAT 


Trimmed with pale green mousseline de soie and butterfly (Maison Virot) 


ago—olten imitated, never equalled—we 
can turn with absolute security, but in 
cases of very -deep freckles and tan Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s Complexion Purifier applied 
according to her directions, which she 
gives to suit each individual case, will 
restore the skin to its pristine whiteness 
so that one can don an evening frock 
without looking a very Hottentot. 

Then, with an eye to the poor amongst 
us, Mrs. Pomeroy has arranged some of 
her popular preparations in sizes at 
popular prices; everyone may enjoy the 
luxury of Pomeroy Eau de Vatican now 
that one can get it in a small size for 2s. 
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This applies equally to the liquid powder 
as to the hair stimulant. 

Have I told you of Mrs. Pomeroy’s new 
instrument for removing blackheads with- 
out bruising or marking the skin? The 
cost is only 3s. 6d. and seems to have 
already been badly wanted seeing how 
many people are rushing for them. 

You know, of course, that all the pre- 
parations can be bought from chemists 


and stores all the world over, whilst 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s sensible and successful 
advice is still at the service of her 
correspondents. 


During October Mrs. Pomeroy will be 
in town herself, so I insist on 
your consulting her at 29, Old 


Bond Street, next week. Later 
she will pay visits to her 
branches at 75, New Street, 


Birmingham; 35, Bold Street, 
Liverpool; 39, Grafton Street, 
Dublin ; 206, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow; 70, Duncan's Build- 
ing, Cape Town. 

Her -ever - popular Beauty 
Rules has just run into a new 
edition ; a post card will bring 
it to your door for nothing, and, 
of course, her lovely hygienic 
treatments and the removal of 
superfluous hair by electrolysis 
still progress satisfactorily at 
her numerous establishments 
under her own trained experts. 
I am just going in for one 
myself. 

Lucky Miss Pauline French 
is wearing some lovely Paquin 
gowns at the Comedy in the 
vole of the Duchess of Carbon- 
dale. One is a charming even- 
ing frock in the Empire style 
made of embroidered tulle in 
the loveliest bright green I ever 
beheld. It is décolléte, of course, 
and there is the most delightful 
corselet of embroidered gold 
ribbon to lend it some measure 
of stability. The beautifully- 
draped skirts are grace _per- 
sonified, the secret of its per- 
fection I suspect lying largely 
in the under dress of white 
mousseline de soie over which 
it is made. The short, puffed 
sleeves are trimmed with white 
Malines lace and suggest the 
suitability of the prevailing 
Empire tendencies to the pos- 
sessor of a pretty arm. A day gown ina 
deliciously clinging old-rose cloth is equally 
successful. This has a full skirt trimmed 
with handsome arabesques of silk braid 
to match. The bodice is draped from the 
shoulders and crossed over an adorable 
waistcoat of pearl-grey velvet and secured 
by two quaint oxidised buckles. A dainty 
chemisette of Malines lace with frills to 
match peeping from the inverted gauntlet 
cuff of velvet and a swathed silken belt 
are other details making all’ complete. 
The hat, by the way, is of draped pink 
felt trimmed with grey velvet and shaded 
grey feathers.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Yellow Man in Art.—In the 
domain of art the dominating influence 
of China and Japan upon Western 
ideas is most noticeable. Not only are 
cups and saucers, teapots, and vases in 
modern use in Europe identical with 
those used on the banks of the Yangtse- 
kiang 1,000 years ago, but the Euro- 
pean cannot escape from the shape of 
these vessels nor the decoration of the 
oriental artist. The willow pattern, 
the aster, the plum blossom, and the 
various forms of the rose, to say nothing 
of conventional patterns of interlaced 
work, are in general use as employed in 
Chinese porcelain—with this exception, 
that ours are a feeble echo of the 
originals. It -would seem that the 
celestial mind had exhausted the whole 
gamut of decorative designs suitable 
forchina. Whenever the Western potter 
departs from his models, as in the case 
of pictures painted on vases of Dresden 
and Sevres style, he falls into error. 
Similarly in regard to the employment 
of lac in furniture China and Japan 
have no rivals. As to what the West 
owes to the East in decoration one has 
only to turn to Whistler and Aubrey 
Beardsley to see how near they are to 
Tokio. 


Crests on Furniture.—Heraldry is 
always puzzling to the novice. with its 
old-world jargon of terms. Its modern 
use by mushroom boroughs in originat- 
ing coats of arms of crude invention is 
amusing enough as the cigarette pictures of 
an enterprising tobacco firm have widely 
made known. It seems incongruous to 
have a modern locomotive quartered as 
part of the arms of a town ora potter's 
wheel on some Staffordshire borough. 
Canting heraldry with punning mottoes 
is well known, such as Festina lente (get 
on slow), that of 
the Onslow family. 
Pieces of furniture 


have often arms 
carved upon them 
with dates and 


initials which be- 
long to old families 
and give authen- 
ticity and lend 
especial local inte- 
rest to these speci- 
mens. We _ repro- 
duce an illustration 
ofa fine overmantel 
in a farmhouse at 
Stapenhill near 
Burton - on - Trent. 
It bears the date 
1619, two years after 
Raleigh set sail to 
Guiana in search of 
gold and the year 
prior to the emi- 
gration of the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers” to 
New England. The 
initials, A. B., 
accompanied by a 
coat of arms, appear 
to be those of Alban 
Bull,a member of an 
old family who have 
for 400 years lived in the vicinity. Alban 
Bull was churchwarden at Chacombe from 
1614-19. It is not often a piece is so 
well authenticated, and it is only owing to 
careful research locally by Mr. Harold R. 
Nadin that these particulars have been 
unearthed. The carving is of the period 


CARVED OAK OVERMANTEL WITH COAT 


CHAIR, LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Heppelwhite style 
In the Museum of Science and Ari, Dublin 


of James I., when so many of the so-called 
Elizabethan mansions were built. It shows 
very clearly the coming Jacobean style. Itis 
Tudor in its main lines, but the interlaced 
work used sparingly foretells Stuart deco- 
rative treatment. 


Eighteenth-century Modes.—The shield- 
back and the circular-back chair were 


both favourite designs of Heppelwhite, 
and we reproduce a chair in this latter 
style. The design of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers—a feature in the back—has given 
place to a more classical mode. ‘The late 
eighteenth century was nothing if not 
classical. Quite a fashion came over from 
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the Continent which had culminated 
there in what is known as the lirst 
Empire style. It was nothing other 
than an echo from the old days of 
Rome and Greece. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, when First Consul, favoured the 
extraordinary spirit of classicism which 
possessed France immediately after the 
Revolution. This furniture led the new 
fashion, and some of his portraits repre- 
sent him with laurel wreath posing as 
a Caesar. The brothers Adam in Eng- 
land led the way and the great French 
Revolution left its traces as indubitably 
upon our furniture as upon our literature. 


The Cult of Charles Lamb.—In the 
recent “ Life” of Lamb by E. V. Lucas 
we get glimpses of the artistic environ- 
ment of the Lamb circle during the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We know what they said and 
wrote, but the peep into the dim rooms 
with horsehair furniture and framed 
engravings of “old masters” leaves 
one with an uneasy feeling. The picture 
starts a train of thought as to the par- 
ticular domestic furniture of the early- 
Victorian art critics and men and women 
of culture. Eliza Cook’s “old arm 
chair” turns out to be a terrible variety 
of Windsor chair coeval with wax orna- - 
ments under shades. George Eliot’s 
furniture cannot have been artistic, and 

’ Ruskin was surrounded by artistic 

banalities in furniture. Matthew Arnold 
and Walter Pater preached culture from 
arm chairs that would not be worth 
putting into. an auctioneers catalogue 
nowadays. Perhaps such a condition 
was inevitable in an age when literature 
and art were divorced from each other. 
William Morris, the practical craftsman, 
was. the first. to slay the Victorian 
home. 

Silver Furniture. 
—Recently a maha- 
rajah has had a 
suite of furniture 
made all in silver, 
but this is no new 
thing; at  Knole 
House, in the pos- 
session of Lord 
Sackville, are many 
articles of furniture 
made entirely of 
silver. In the days 
of Charles II. the 
notorious Duchess 
of Portsmouth, ac- 
cording to Evelyn, 
had tables, stands, 
and chimney furni- 
ture “all of massy 
silver.” “They illus- 
trate the meaning- 
less extravagance 
of the time, and it 
is almost a wonder 
Charles did not find 
it necessary to start 
on his travels again. 
Silver furniture is 
little short of bar- 
barous, but it might 
be employed as an 
inlay much in the 
same manner as pewter is used in marque- 
terie with ebony, holly, and other dark 
woods. Nor is the metal too expensive 
for use in this manner; marqueterie in 
brass was very fashionable in the late 
eighteenth century, and great artistic excel- 
lence was reached in this country. A. Fl. 
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Ao upstanding collar-band is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of some of the 
newest tailor-made dresses. This is, no 
doubt, a modification of the Napoleon 
style which is seen on many of the new 
coats. Purely French is a fancy for lining 
in the front breadths of severe tailor coats 
with small unobtrusive frills of narrow 
lace. These do not proclaim their pre- 
sence unless the coat is open. 
Nut-trimmed hats are amongst the 
latest millinerial freaks. I do not mean 
that we are condemned to wear strings 
of walnuts or groups of succulent Brazil 
nuts—beloved by David Copperfield in 
early youth—upon our devoted heads. 
The fancy is no more alarming than 
really artistic clusters of hazel nuts in 
their own leaves carried out in dull gold 
and silver tissue or in shaded velvet. A 
very attractive brown hat thus adorned is 
of the round French sailor shape, with a 
rather high crown swathed in _ bright 
brown velvet, rosettes and clusters of pale 
gold nuts appearing on the bandeau 
behind. A bunch of pheasant quills in 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


in grey taffetas strapped with darker cloth; waist-belt fitted 


and buttoned 


tather a ruddy shade is slashed through 
the velvet in front. 

The autumn is one of the most trying 
periods of the year so far as the com- 
plexion is-concerned.. The chill winds 
affect one’s skin all the more because of 
the alternation of the damp, mild days, 
and I fancy even the prettiest woman must 
occasionally have her moments of dreadful 
doubt about herself on waking in the 
morning. To feel plain is to feel depressed, 
so one of the first duties of woman on such 
occasions is to go right off to go, New 
Bond Street, AVE svarie take a few leaves 
out of Mrs. Adair’s thorough and admi- 
rable philosophy on the subject of beauty 
and its preservation. To begin with, if 
you do not already possess one, you should 
get her capital Ganesh chin- -strap, which 
provides a sort of rest cure for the tired 
muscles of the face that the body finds in 
the recumbent position. 

Supplement this by the Ganesh fore- 
head strap and you will be well equipped 
to withstand the encroachment of wrinkles 
and that still more terrible foe to youthful 
grace, the double chin. To keep the 
muscles and skin in a healthy condition 
there is nothing quite like 
the Ganesh muscle-deve- 
loper, Mrs. Adair’s famous 
Eastern Oil. To learn the 
proper method of applying 
this with the delicious 
Eastern Cream, which may 
be used in conjunction 
with it, the simplest and 
pleasantest way is to go to 
go, New Bond Street, and 
have a treatment, at the 
same time undergoing one 
of Mrs. Adair’s wonderful 
tapping eye treatments, 
which will convince you 
once and for all that Mrs. 
Adair hasa scientific know- 
ledge far beyond the average 
of anything she takes up. 
If belief in one’s powers is 
the secret of success in all 
really great undertakings 
it is easy to realise that 
Mrs. Adair belongs to the type of enthu- 
Slast now becoming increasingly rare. 

A preparation of hers which I swear by 
for keeping the face clean and firm and 
fresh all day—a difficult matter for women 


whose profession takes her far afield for 


hours at a stretch—is the Diable Skin 

Tonic, and there is nothing like an applica- 

tion of her delicious Parisian Neige Cream 

before putting on powder. This cream is 
not a grease and it keeps the skin free 
from chapping or getting rough. But, 
indeed, all the Ganesh preparations are 
good—as how should they not be seeing 
that they are compounded of pure materials 
by a specialist whose knowledge is excep- 
tionally far-reaching and accurate? 

Mrs. Adair’s book is really a valuable 

asset, for it tells so very much in 

few words and has all the practical 
information one can need about the 

Ganesh preparations. 

A delicious soap for the toilet 
and nursery is Wright's coal 
tar. The name sounds clean 
and refreshing, does it not? 
but the real thing is infinitely 
better. Used in the bath it 
gives one a sensation of quite 
superior cleanliness all day, 
and the faint aroma of pines 
adds not a little piquancy to 
its perfume. These, however, 
are superficial matters appeal- 
ing purely to the zsthetic side 
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Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


of one, but Wright’s coal tar soap has 
many more solid virtues. It is the only 
soap of the kind, by the way, which I 
have heard doctors recommend without 
reserve, the medical profession very rightly 
being slow to advocate strongly disinfec- 


WHITE CLOTH BLOUSE 


Trimmed with metallic-blue velvet and embroidery 


tant soaps for domestic purposes. Wright's 
coal tar, though so delicate that quite a 
tiny baby will take no hurt from it, is 
really and actually a deodorant, and can 
be heartily recommended as a preventive 
of such infectious diseases as measles and 
scarlatina. It can be bought anywhere, 
from chemists, perfumers, and, of course, 
the stores, the price being 4d. one tablet, 
or three in a box for ts. 

Travellers will appreciate the con- 
venient little metal cases containing a 
tablet of this soap which are being sold 
for 5d. each. A testimonial I am tempted 
to offer “off my own bat” is to the 
excellence of Wright's coal-tar shampoo 
powders, which are delicious to smell and 
enable one to achieve the very difficult 
feat of washing one’s hair at home with- 
out leaving it worse than one found it. 

It is really cheering to hear the unani- 
mous testimony of returned holiday- 
makers as to the absolute efficacy of 
Yanatas as a preventive of sea-sickness. 
From royalty downwards everyone agrees 
that not only does it do all it professess 
but it soothes the nerves and gives one 


a generally comfy and restful feeling, 
enabling the most. nervous voyager to 


sleep. It is quite pleasant to take, and is 
sold at 2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. the bottle, 
including a useful little measure glass 
which is exceedingly handy for the trav eller. 
Sufferers from. train-sickness will find it 
equally good be they children or adults. 
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Horns and Whistles.—I have a very 
deep-noted horn on my car, but whether 
this failed to reach the slumbering drivers 
of lumbering vehicles in a recent run down 
south or whether familiarity with the 
sound has bred the proverbial contempt 
Ido not know, but Ido know that over 
and over again after giving ample warning 
of my approach I had to slow right down 
from a moderate speed and wait whilst 
the impeding cart or waggon was slowly 


HENRY ESMOND'’S TROPHY 


Mr. S. N. Bankart's 24-h.p. Rochet Schneider at the most awkward bend 


of the hill 


drawn on to its proper side from the 
middle of the road. Not unfrequently it 
needed the vocal “ Hi! hi!” to move some 
of these soporiferously - minded gentry. 
Now this is annoying, especially if one is 
driving a car which does not readily “ pick 
up,’ which happily was not the case with 
me. On the other hand, one must be just 
and remember that in a van with pro- 
jecting hood and sides a driver cannot 
readily hear an ordinary horn owing to 
the rumble of his own vehicle till the car 
is close upon him. More particularly does 
this apply to the driver of a motor car one 
is overtaking. During this very run the 
driver of a much more powerful car asked 
me in emphatic and not over - polite 
language if I wanted him to blow the 
adjective grille off his unmentionable horn 
before 1 would let him pass. He was 
annoyed and so was I—he to have to slow 
down and I to have given the impression 
that I was lacking in road courtesy; but 
I had not heard the horn and had no idea 
there was a car near me until he yelled. 


The Emergency Whistle. — Evidently 
under some conditions the horn does not 
give sufficient warning, and to avoid similar 
annoyances I have since been casting 
about for a- suitable adjunct for this 
purpose. Amongst other devices I tried 
a powerful siren whistle, mouth-blown, 
but it was not as effective as I had hoped. 
Howeyer, I have found the right thing at 
last in the very aptly-named “ Emergency 
Whistle.” For it must be borne in-mind 
that one would only require to use such 
a means of warning under some special 
conditions, arising mainly only on country 
roads or actually on an emergent occasion. 
It is constructed on the steam-whistle 
principle, fitted on the upper side of, 
on a short extension of, the exhaust 
emission pipe. A spring-and-leyver-con- 
trolled valve connected to the driver's 


seat or steering column by wire and ring 
closes the end of the exhaust pipe, and the 
exhaust passes by a& short brazed duct 
through the whistle, operating it, of course, 
in passing. The increased back pressure 

is only momentary, and there is no doubt 
whatever about the far-reaching result of 
the note of warning. It can be obtained 
from the Motor Patent Appliances Com- 
pany, 20, King William Street, E.C., at 
an inclusive charge of two guineas. 


Turning Corners. 
—I only hope the 
insight recently given 
by a well-known rac- 
ing-car driver in a 
daily contemporary 
into the art of corner- 
turning at speed will 
not induce ambitious 
amateurs to attempt 
the triple turning 
movement there de- 
cribed: A: little 
knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing, and | 
question whether it 
is advisable always 
to publicly expound 
all “tricks of the 
trade.” Ifear we are 


likely to hear of more. 


broken wheels 
through excessive 


: speed in turning or 
else of more cars running into banks and 
overturning. It is better to be on the safe 
side and slow down and round your bend 
with the car well in hand than to swing 
round sharply five times safely and come 
to dire grief on the sixth. Asa matter of 
fact, the. “triple- -steering action is instinctive 
and takes place in such quick sequence 
that one is scarcely conscious of more 
effort than one employs in steadying a 
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car when it shows a tendency to skid. 
Consequently, if these movements are 
attempted at speed too emphatically and 


Without instant continuity things may 
happen. That is why I fancy Mr. Edge’s 


excellent advice to touring-car drivers on 
corner-turning would have been better 
without the exposition of similar turning 
when racing. 


Cars for 1906.—The wisdom of the 
policy of the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders in holding their 
exhibition at Olympia in November 
next is foreshadowed by announce- 
ments already appearing from several 
manufacturers that their models for 
1906 are ready and that orders can be 
booked for delivery this year or very 
early next year. Thus a buyer will 
get his new car when he wants it, in 
the spring, and not as has been the 
case too often heretofore, in the late 
summer or autumn. The C.G.V.. are 
already showing their new model at the 
London Motor Garage, Wardour Street, 
and many orders for that excellent car 
have been already booked. Generally 
speaking, we may surmise that the dif- 
ference to be noted at the forthcoming 
show will be mainly in detail. Vdirly 
long and strong frames will be the rule, to 
provide for more luxurious and conse- 
quently heavier bodies, which will also 
lead to a general increase in horse-power, 
not for the sake of greater speed but for 
more power in keeping a good average on 
give-and-take roads. Magneto, with 
generally a supplementary ignition, will 
increase in vogue, and there will be a 
strong tendency towards the live - axle 
drive, to the consequent ousting of the 
chain transmission even in the heavier 
horse-power cars. . There is less loss: of 
effective power between the engine and 
the road wheels with a live axle than with 

a chain-driven car, and 
now that more attention 
has been given to the 
making and staying of 
the live axle we have less 
of the sagging and smash- 
ing up of thecasing 
than at one time 
was the case.—R. 
Drnys Dunpas. 


WHISTLE—THE MOST EFFECTIVE MOTOR ALARM 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, October 10, and Tuesday, October 24 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, October 11, and Wednesday, October 25 
Pay Days—Friday. October 13, and Friday, October 27 

Consols—Wednesday, October 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 
Money.—Lombard Street and the Stock Exchange were 
hardly in accord on Wednesday evening with regard to the 


probabilities of a rise in the Bank rate, but although the Capel 
Court contingent was going for the maintenance of the 3 per 
cent. rate for another week or two the announcement of 4 per 


cent. on Thursday was received in thoroughly philosophical 
spirit. Everyone recognised that the rise had to come, and 


getting it over and done with was regarded as far better than 
a further period of uncertainty. The Consol market and the 
American section were the only two departments of the House 
to show any adverse effects from the change. Public dealings 
in Americans on this side are not on a sufficiently large scale 
to make the dissatisfaction of Wall Street at the check to the 
flow of gold across the Atlantic a matter of serious importance. 
The Bank return demonstrated that the action of the directors 
was not in the least premature, for ithe gold withdrawals for 
abroad, £530,000, added to an expan- 
sion in the note circulation of some 
£466,000, brought down the reserve 
by £1,069,148 to well under 24 mil- 
lions. A large increase in the deposits 
involved a decline in the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities from 44°81 to 
40°03 percent. The banks have raised 
their interest rate on deposits subject 
to seven days notice to 23} per cent., 
while the discount houses are now 
offering 2% per cent. 

Wall Street was fully prepared for 
a bad statement from the Associated 
Banks on Saturday, and when the 
published figures showed gain of 
in 


over a million dollars cash, 
although it was known that eight 


: into the interior 
had come in from abroad, 
it was recognised at once that the 
return had been doctored. Call 
money rose to 7 per cent. on Thurs- 
day,-and there is every probability 
tee rates will rule high in New York 
for the remainder of the year. 


millions had gone 
and none 


The Stock Markets.—The signa- 
ture of the Franco-German agreement 
on the Morocco question removes a 
chronic bugbear from the international 
markets, and dealers by common con- 
sent have pronounced the 4 per cent. 
Bank rate to be a bull point every- 
where but in the gilt-edged depart- 
ment, for the effect on Americans 
was short-lived enough. The House, 
however, was under a cloud during 
the concluding stages of the settle- 
ment owing to the difficulties of an 


MR. ROBERT 
President of the 


old and important firm of brokers which involved some 
wholesale liquidation, although matters were satisfactorily 
fixed up in the end. Another deterrent to business has 


been the beginning of the Jewish holidays, which extend with 
intervals from the New Year (Saturday last) to the Feast of 
Tabernacles on Saturday week. But making* due allow- 
ance for such drawbacks the markets have given the 
sanguine operator abundant cause for cheerfulness. He has 
had plenty of chances of making money, and he sees plenty 
more ahead. Two or three weeks ago I suggested that Great 
Northern Deferred and the low-priced stocks of the Great 
Central might easily move up a few points. Investors have 
been sharing my view, with the result that Great Central 
Preferred, quoted at 314 at the end of August, is now over 35, 
with the Deferred 14 oP at 18. The August working statement 
of the Grand Trunk showing a net profit increase of £20,000 
was criticised because nearly the whole of the gain was con- 
tributed by the Great Western section, but the probability is 
that no such criticism would have been heard had not the 
publication of the figures synchronised with a few forced ens 
in connection with the market trouble just mentioned. In the 
American section the chief excitement last week was in Onion 
which jumped nearly two dollars in one day on the issue of the 


report showing a gain in net profits of 2.733.379 dollars on 
the year. Steel Common continues to be bought on the 
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estimate of 32,000,000 dollars as the profit for the September 
quarter. The new trade of the corporation is reaching record 
figures, and holders of the Common stock, which | selected for 
purchase at a much lower level, may sit tight with the fullest 
confidence. The man who told me two or three weeks ago to 
look out for a fall in Mexican Rails must have been a_ bear. 
He was much discomfited a few days since at the official 
announcement that the weekly traffic returns as published had 
understated the receipts of the line by 37,000 dollars during 
July and August. The market in these stocks, nevertheless, 
is in so congested a state that it may well be left to the 
professionals. 

The liquidation at the end of last week had its most marked 
effect in the Kaffir circus, but there was a sharp rebound from 
the worst when the trouble was known to have been arranged. 
I said in my last article that I thought buyers of Rhodesia 
Banket shares might rely upon getting a fair run for their money, 
and happenings in the meantime have justified that view, for 
the price is now within a shade of 5. Further development 
on the Rowdy Boys claims has opened: up an ore body showing 
upwards of 4 oz. to the ton over 30 in. An _ extensive 
business has been done in Tanganyika, many thousands of 
shares changing hands daily. The sellers perhaps have not been 
well informed the buyers as to the recent important 
developments towards hastening the day when with railway 
communication assured the boundless wealth of the Tanganyi ka 


so as 


copper deposits will command the world’s markets. Well- 
informed people continue to buy 

Spassky Copper shares. 
The Development of Japan.—l[’ver 


since the Street dealings of August 29, 
when the first authoritative news 
was received in London of the pro- 
clamation of peace between Russia 
and Japan, there has been a steady 
continental! 


demand — largely on 
account—for Japanese bonds, more 
especially the latest issue of 4} per 


cents. On the date mentioned the 
scrip was quoted at a premium of 1}. 
At one time last week aS much as 5; 
premium was paid. The idea is that 
as Japan must sooner or later float 
another extensive external loan 


she 


will make a start by retiring her 6 
per cent. Internal Exchequer Bonds 
and by converting the 6 per cent. 
External Loans. ‘This will raise her 
other obligations to a 44 per cent. 
level. The publication of the text 
of the new treaty between Great 


Britain and Japan has had the prompt 
effect of setting the company promoter 
to work. The British and Japanese 
Finance Corporation, with a capital 
of £601,000, was registered at Somer- 
set House last week, among the signa- 
tories to the memorandum being the 
partners in Messrs. Mcllwraith, .Mc- 
Eachern and Co., Ltd., Messrs. Dick 
Kerr and Co., Ltd., and the Yangtse 
Valley Company, Ltd., all subscribers 


Lafayette 


A. HADFIELD, J.P. for large blocks of shares. Another 
; sign of the times is the publication 

roman, Steed, Inetitute of advance particulars—which, of 
course, have provoked the regulation 

official contradiction—of a coming Anglo-Japanese shipping 
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combine with Sir Alfred Jones as a moving spirit. | Despite the 
denial it is noticeable that the Japanese Minister is to be the 
chief guest at a banquet which Sir Alfred Jones and the council 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce are giving in Liverpool 
next Tuesday. 


The Iron and Steel Institute—The splendid home of the 
new University of Sheffield was put to practically its first public 
use last week for the reception of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
which is holding its autumnal meeting for the first time in the 
city that since the days of Chaucer has been pre-eminently 
identified with the manufacture and working of steel. The 
institute held its first meeting in Middlesbrough in 1869, and 
since then its members have visited no fewer than thirty-eight 
different centres of metallurgical industry, and the reproach that 
Sheffield had not been among them is now removed. ‘The pre- 
sident of the institute, Mr. R. A. Hadfield, whose portrait is 
reproduced on this page, in his inaugural address gave some 
interesting reminiscences of Sheffield and its leading citizens. 
During the first day of the congress something like 150 néw 
members were elected to the institute, bringing the roll call to 
the satisfactory grand total of 2,200 members. Mr. Hadfield, 
chairman and managing director of Hadfield’s Steel Foundrv 
Company, Ltd., is one of the men who have made Sheffield 
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what it is. He was Master Cutler in 1899-1900, and is a 
director of the Sheffield District Railway and the Sheffield 
United Gas Light Company. He is the inventor of manganese 
steel and has been awarded any number of gold. medals and 
premiums by the technical institutions of England, France, 
Germany, and America. 


Geduld.—An indication of the direction in which the wind is 
blowing with regard to Transvaal mining finance is to be found 
in the circular just issued by the directors of the Geduld Pro- 
prietary Mines, Ltd., announcing that the Government has 
granted their ‘application for a relocation of the company’s 
mynpacht. As one of the results of this alteration the company 
and its subsidiaries together own a rectangular block, the 
boundaries of which agree much better than did the old ones 
with the assumed contour of the reef, while a large saving in 
capital expenditure will be effected by reducing by two the 
number of large hauling shafts originally contemplated. It 
will be remembered that in March, 1g02, the Geduld floated 
two subsidiaries—-the North and the Central—and the intention 
was that other portions of the property should be similarly 
dealt with from time to time. é 

The new arrangement indicates the abandonment of that 
programme, and there are more improbable things than that 
the existing subsidiaries will in process of time be reabsorbed 


by the parent. The circular goes on to announce a fresh 
arrangement with Messrs. A. Goerz and -Co., Ltd., for the 
technical management of the 
business and the modification - of 


their rights in regard to the unfloated 


ground, amounting in all to 1,675 
mining claims. The leading en- 


gineers of the Rand industry are 
now recognising the advantage to 
be gained by bringing larger areas 
of ore body under the control of 
each fully-equipped plant, and the 
natural result of this change of 
policy will be to put a stop to the 
indiscriminate multiplication of sub- 
sidiary companies. In brief, the mine- 
owner is gradually opening his eyes to 
the fact that if he is to keep on good 
terms with the public he will have to 
work the mines instead of the market. 


Dick Kerr and Co., Ltd.—In Tue 
TatLer of April 12, 1905, I devoted 
some space under the heading “ British 
Electrical Progress” to the business 
of Dick Kerr and Co., Ltd., the well- 
known contractors for tramway con- 
struction of Preston and Kilmarnock. 
The 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £5, which I then selected as 
an excellent industrial holding, can 
still be bought to return 4% per cent. 
to a buyer. At the annual meeting 
of shareholders last week the chairman 
‘tated in reply to an inquirer that he 
and his colleagues would take the 
earliest opportunity of discussing the 
question of splitting the Ordinary 
£5 shares, which are now quoted in the market at 8}. 
There is little doubt that a £1 share is much more market- 
able and therefore commands a better average price than 
a £5 share standing ata premium. ‘The business of Dick Kerr 
and Co., Ltd., as the.chairman assured his hearers last week, is 
expanding in many directions, and if in the near future there 
should be less doing at home its foreign connections will more 
than fill up the gap. Last year's prokit amounted to £85,007, 
an improvement of some £836 upon the total of the previous 
period, while the Ordinary dividend was maintained at 
IO per cent. 


Californian Petroleum Refineries.—I shall watch with a good 
deal of interest the result of the appeal of the promoters of the 
Californian Petroleum Refineries, Ltd., who were asking the 
public last week to put up the balance of an issue of £160,000 
for the erection of a refinery capable of treating 5,000 barrels of 
crude oil per working day as well as to cover the necessary 
outlay for disposing of the refined product and to provide 
working capital generally. I have gathered from the prospectus 
that except for a ‘local trade at San “Francisco, for which it will 
have to compete with the Standard Oil octopus, the new refinery 
will have to depend for its market on the Far East. There 
again it will encounter the Standard with its huge sailing ships 
loaded with case oil ready to undersell the world to hold its 
own position in China and Japan. Passing over the Russians, 
the Burma Oil Company, and the Japanese — who having 
pledged their oilfields for the raising of war loans will shortly 
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increase their output enormously under American exploitation 
—we come. to the Shell Transport Company and its Dutch 
allies with floods of Borneo and Sumatra oil. The Samuels 
group have their tank installations all over the Far East, and if 
the new company is to live fora month it will have to set up 
similar ones, at what cost it has yet to discover. In brief, this 
puny concern with its possible working capital of £30,000 will 
be cutting in against at least three millionaire groups, any one 
of which could eat it alive. 


United South Africa Association.—In January last I drew 
attention to the shares of the United South Africa Association, 
which in virtue of the holding at par of 3,400 original shares 
in the Premier Diamond Mining Company, then worth some- 
thing like £80 apiece, appeared to be worth more than the 
price at which they were then selling. The directors of the 
U.S.A. have just declared their second dividend of 1s. 6d. 
since the appearance of my former note, and the report which 
they are submitting to their shareholders to-morrow week 
indicates that although they have parted with the Preference 
shares of 5s. and some 3,000 of the Deferred shares of 2s. 6d. 
into which the original £1 Premier shares were split some few 
months ago, on June 30 last, to which date the accounts were 
made up, “they were still holding 10,225 Deferred shares, of 
which the present market value is £14 apiece. Inasmuch. as 
their total investments in shares stand in the balance sheet at 
only £72,554 and the directors state that this item represents 
a very large unrealised profit, presum- 
ably apart from the Premier shares, it 
is fairly obvious that at 32s. cum ts. 6d. 
dividend U.S.A. shares are still selling 
considerably below their value, for the 
total issued share capital amounts 
only to £253,100, against which the 
freehold and leasehold properties at 
cost represent £105,770, the cash in 
hand and at call £90,740, and the 
investments in Government stocks at 
cost £32,712. With regard to the 
Premier Company the report refers to 
the anticipation that the new plant 
will come into operation towards the 
beginning of next year, when largely 
increased profits should be made. I 
mentioned on the former occasion that 
the original allotment list of the U.S.A. 
was one of the most aristocratic, in 
the financial sense of the word, that 
had ever been compiled, being headed 
by Lord Rothschild and including 
such international names as those of 
Mr. W.S. Burns, of J. S. Morgan and 


CosgMrai| sak. Keene of New York, 
Herr S. Bleickroeder of Berlin, and 
Messrs. S. Neumann, Leopold Albu, 


Rochfort Macguire, and Alfred Beit 
as representing South Africa. The 
chairman is Lord Charles Montagu, 
stepson of the Duke of Devonshire. 
MATE 

The Stock Exchange Rifle Club 
Championship.—I reproduce on_ this 
page a portrait of Mr. Charles J. Mate, 
who has just carried off the championship of the Stock Exchange 
Rifle Club for 1g05. He is wearing the uniform of the C.L.V., in 
which he saw a year’s active service during the South African 
War. The son of Major Mate of the Cinque. Ports Artillery, for a 
long time the champion shot of Kent, the winner of the Stock 
Exchange trophy started shooting at the early age of fourteen, and 
since then he has seen fourteen years service as a volunteer and 
with the H.A.C. He won the bronze medal in the H.A.C. rifl> 
contests of 1898 and the silver medal in 1899. He tied for Thz 
ete prize at Bisley this year, and has previously carried 
off the Stock Exchange silver medal for 1g02 and the bronze 
medal for 1903. T he contest for the gold medal and the 
challenge cup presented by Colonel-R. W. Inglis which accom- 
pany the Stock Exchange championship prov ed one of the most 
exciting affairs in which either of the leading competitors have 
ever taken part. Seven shots were fired at 200, 500, and 
600 yd. respectively, followed by ten rounds each at 800 and 
goo yd. Mr. Mate and the runner-up, Captain R. ff. Davies 
of the Victoria and St. George’s, made equal scores in the 
aggregate of the three shorter distances, and after thirty-nine 
shots had been fired out of the total forty-one there was Still a 
tie. Mr. Mate, however, succeeded in notching an inner and 
a bull to his opponent's magpie and inner in the last two shots, 
and thereby won with a total of 172 to 170. He was meeting 
a foeman worthy of his steel, for Captain Davies, who went to 
the front in South Africa with the volunteer contingent of the 
King’s Royal Rifles, was fourth in the contest for the King’s 
Prize this year and seventh in 1904. ReGinALp GEARD, 


